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THE TYPE OE LOCA HWA, ME LOOKE WHO 


There are several Old and Middle English indefinite pro- 
nouns, meaning ‘whoever,’ which from the point of view of 
semantic development are quite puzzling: OE léca hwad, ME 
looke who, wayte who, and OE weald hwaé. There is also a North 
England dialectal expression choose who, meaning ‘whoever,’ 
cited in Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary. Here also belongs 
the OHG sihwer, ‘whoever.’ These expressions contain as their 
first element a verb, which has been generally interpreted as an 
imperative; cf. the Oxford English Dictionary under look, and 
Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, p. 385. 
Wilhelm Horn in his Sprachkirper und Sprachfunktion, pp. 64- 
65, has tried to imagine the situation and use which gave rise 
to the later meaning; thus, ‘look! who comes? he is welcome; 
whoever comes, he is welcome?’ To me, however, this seems 
rather fanciful and unconvincing. I think the imperative is not 
to be taken in an exclamatory sense, but rather as a perfectly 
calm, matter-of-fact remark addressed to the listener, as in the 
dialectal expression choose who, i.e. you choose who, decide who, 
anyone, or whoever. And the other verbs which are used in the 
same way are mere variants of the idea of choosing. In order 
to understand these earlier uses we must free ourselves from 
the common later meanings of look, wait, wield, or the German 
sehen. OE léca, léc, is to be interpreted as ‘look at, fix your 
eye on, single out,’ hence, ‘select, choose.’ And of course, ME 
waite, wayte, is merely the French loanword, ‘to watch,’ and 
is a synonym of looke. The OHG sihwer is to be interpreted 
in the same way. In OE /écian could be used with the accusative 
without a preposition. cf. lice féond minne, Ps. Spl. T. 24, 
20, cited in Bosworth-Toller. 

The OE verb wealdan has, to be sure, nothing to do with 
vision, but expresses the idea of ruling, determining, deciding, 
and is used to refer both to fate, or God, and to human beings. 
cf. Se pe life gehwes lengu wealdep, and weald hii 5é séle, examples 
from B-T. Thus weald hwd means ‘you determine who,’ i.e. 
‘whoever.’ 

There are three other indefinites which may possibly have 
a similar origin, namely ON velhverr, the OE welhwd, ‘everyone,’ 
and the OHG dehein. The first two of these may, of course, con- 
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tain the intensive and generalizing element wel, vel, but it is 
also possible, I think, to see in them the imperative of the IE 
root vel, ‘choose, wish,’ ON velja, German wdhlen. And the OHG 
element deh in dehein may represent the IE root #eg, ‘to stretch 
forth the hand, to take’; thus dehein, ‘take one, pick out one,’ 
i.e. ‘anyone.’ The root éeg is preserved as a jé verb in OE picgan, 
OS thiggian, OHG diggen, OSwed. piggja. By the side of the 
OHG dehein there occur also dihein and dohein; dih is probably 
analogical with diggen, and doh represents a secondary change 
of e to o. This OHG pronoun has been explained quite differently 
by Th. V. Grienberger, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 9, 
p. 74. According to him it contains an IE locative *#ei, and the 
particle *que; thus, dih<*dih <*teique means ‘and here one.’ The 
development of the meaning ‘anyone’ is, however, not very clear. 
In view of the other imperatives it seems better to explain deh 
also as an imperative. 

This manner of expressing an indefinite probably arose in 
PG. At least I can find nothing comparable in any other IE 
language. The Latin quivis and quilibet come nearest, but here 
the verb is an indicative. The expression looke who continued to 
be used sparingly through the seventeenth century; cf. Shake- 
speare, Sonnet xxxvur: ‘‘Looke what is best, that best I wish 
in thee.’’ But it was gradually replaced by ‘whoever,’ which from 
the time of Chaucer became increasingly common. 

In conclusion I should like to comment on an entirely differ- 
ent OE expression, not an indefinite pronoun, namely, weald 
péah, which means ‘perhaps however.’ In the Bosworth-Toller 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary it is given along with weald hwd; but 
its meaning seems to preclude the possibility of our construing 
it as an imperative. I suggest that it is a weakened form of 
wealde, an impersonal 3rd singular optative, which originally 
meant ‘it (fate) may determine,’ or, from the human point of 
view, ‘it may happen, mayhap, perhaps.’ 

C. M. LotsPeiIcu 
University of Cincinnati 





FLOAMANNA SAGA AND LANDNAMA 


F. Jénsson! cannot see the introduction to the Fl6amanna 
Saga as an original part of the story and he suggests as an ex- 
planation that the greater part of the introduction must have 
got lost, and that a later redactor, a bearbejdere used Landn4ma- 
bék as the source from which he filled in the gaps? His main 
argument is that several parts—Chs. i, ii & iii, v—have no bear- 
ing on the main theme of the saga, the story of porgils Mrra- 
beinsstjipr.* He supposes the original introduction to have been 
much shorter than the one preserved in our text. 

He is right in supposing that in our text we have no longer 
the original introduction, but it is too sweeping a statement to 
say that the above-mentioned chapters have nothing to do with 
the saga, and it cannot be maintained that they should have 
been copied from Landnéma. 

The present introduction of the saga tells us about four 
generations of the hero’s family-tree, viz. Atli jarl hinn Mjévi 
who still dwelt in Norway, his son Hallsteinn—in Landnima 
HAasteinn—who migrated to Iceland, Atli, son to Hallsteinn, 
and pérér, porgils’ father. Now it is not at all unusual for Ice- 
landic sagas to have the hero’s family-tree traced back as far 
as the man who left Norway for Iceland. And that FI. i should 
be so circumstantial about Atli jarl and his relations with the 
kings of Norway enhances the importance of the hero of our 
story to such a degree that we cannot exclude this part as super- 
fluous. 

F1.ii & iii give information about the sons of Atli jarl and 
their dealings with Ingélfr and Leifr, who were the first people 
to colonize Iceland. This relationship would also be important 
to Icelanders, though it must be admitted that these chapters 
may have been shorter in the original introduction. Attention 
must also be drawn to the fact that the story has been told from 
the point of view of Ingélfr and Leifr, a feature which we can 
hardly associate with the original introduction. 

Hallsteinn é6r Sogni in Fl. v might indeed have been left 
out, but Loptr occurs again in the saga as porgils’ fosterfather 

1 Fléamanna Saga, Samfund lvi, K¢gbenhavn, 1932, Inledning. 

2 Inledning pp. vi-vii. 

+ F. Jénsson, Inl. p. v, says that the saga becomes an independent story 
from Ch. ix, but he should have given Ch. x, p. 13/30 as the starting point. 
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—FI p. 15—, so that his introduction into the saga cannot be 
omitted, though it might have been given later on. But the last 
sentence of Fl. v, viz. that ‘these men were all contemporaries’ 
may explain why he Loptr was introduced here. 

F. Jénsson is probably right in supposing that Fl. v was 
bodily taken over from Landndma, because, when comparing 
the two texts, we are struck by the fact that this chapter is the 
only one in which nothing is added to the information given in 
Landndma. FI. i has also been copied from Landndma, except 
pp. 1/12: Aslaug var médir ...—1.18: Son Hélfdanar Svarta, 
where the lineage of the Norse kings is traced back to Odinn, a 
feature often found in the Fornaldar Ségur. 

But we cannot agree with F. Jénsson’s opinion that FI. ii 
& iii should have been taken from Landnéma. When comparing 
Fléamanna and Landnéma we find that the texts of Fl. i and 
v agree almost word for word with the corresponding parts of 
Landndma, the text of the Sturlungabék showing the closest 
parallel.‘ Fl. ii & iii, on the other hand, do not show this close 
resemblance. Only some sentences of these chapters can be found 
literally in Landndima, and by far the greater half has no 
counterpart there, apart from the contents. We may ask why 
these few sentences should have been copied from Landndma 
and not the rest. As for this rest there are a great many items 
in these chapters containing additions to the information given 
in Landnéma‘ and there are even discrepancies between the two 
texts.° These are too important to have been added by any 
writer on his own account without the necessary authority, so 
that we must look for an oral story,a frdésegn,as the source from 
which this information was drawn. That Landndma should give 
us a virtually identical version of this story would point to the 
fact that this same frdsegn was at the bottom of that compila- 
tion. We should have expected the author of the original saga 
to have given us this story from the point of view of the Atlasy- 
nir as more appropriate to his general scheme, but Landnéma 
would no doubt be more interested in Ingélfr and Leifr. Evi- 
dently the author of the later introduction, which we shall call 
Fl. 2, was sufficiently influenced by either Landn4ma or per- 


* For a detailed examination see Fl6amanna Saga, P. O. Nijhoff, Doctor’s 
Diss. Utrecht 1937. 


5 See Diss. p. 7. * See Diss. pp. 7-8. 
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Fléamanna Saga and Landnéma 5 


haps the frdsegn itself to adopt the Ingélfr point of view of the 
story after the original introduction had got lost. But that the 
contents of these chapters are not foreign to the original intro- 
duction is made clear enough by the brief identical passages 
occurring in both Landnd4ma and our text. 

It is obvious that this author of Fl. 2 consulted Landn4ma. 
But when we consider the whole of the introduction, are we right 
in assuming that he copied Landndma in all the cases where 
this book and our text show any resemblance? When comparing 
the two texts we are struck by two things, viz.: 

1. That some parts agree very closely, almost word for 
word. They are: Fl. i, except the above mentioned part; Fl. v; 
p. 8/14-19; pp. 28/23-27 & 29/1. 

2. that often the divergences between the two texts are 
greater, e.g. pp. 2/12—25; 5/22-26; etc.’ 

It is logical to look for an explanation of this difference. If 
we insist on Landn4ma as the only source why then should 
only such small portions of F1. ii & iii agree with the Landnaéma 
text and not the rest? Why should some sentences in the other 
chapters be copied out of this book, and wherefore this difference 
in the method of copying? 

We find in our text some indications of a written source other 
than Landndéma. We find in Fl. p. 12/12-13: Hann (Hrafn) hafdi 
ekki vid bardaga biiz, and from the text no reason can be derived 
that any others than the author of Fl. 2, apart from a later 
‘Christian’ copiist, should have meddled with the text.* And the 
author of Fl. 2 is so careless in compiling his version that he 
may well have overlooked this illogical passage. 

In Fl. p. 28/3-5, again we are struck by a curious repetition. 
Helgi’s request to Porgrimr to leave his mother alone has already 
been recorded in FI. p. 27/25—26. And in the earlier lines we are 
struck by a certain resemblance to the Landndma text. A similar 
repetition is found in FI. iv. Fl. p. 6/24-26 is virtually identical 
with Fl. p. 6/27 and we find the same statement in L. St. 224/ 
17-20. 

Besides this there are indications of a written source in that 
part of our saga, where it has no counterpart in Landn4ma. 


7 See Diss. p. 26. 
® See Diss. Conclusion pp. 169 sqq. 
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Here Landndma cannot possibly be the source; they must be 
remnants of the original saga, Fl. 1, e.g. Eirikr Raudi proffering 
an offer of hospitality to porgils and Fl. p. 34/2: Haringr tok 
vid gézum porgils.® 

When we consider all this, the explanation of Landnima 
having been copied for all the passages showing an amount of 
resemblance to the Landndma text, but varying in each case, 
is insufficient. The only possibility that remains is that the writ- 
ten source outside Landndma should be FI. 1, the older Fléa- 
manna text. The fact that, although Landnama was doubtless 
consulted for some parts of the saga, a number of briefer pas- 
sages resemble the Landndma text to a certain degree can only 
be explained when Landndma used the older Fléamanna text 
as its source. Hence the repetition of lines in our text where we 
find, side by side, rests of Fl. 1 and sentences from Landnéma 
were inserted by the author of Fl. 2 after he had compared the 
two and found slight variations. 

This also explains why we should find the contents of this 
introduction to our saga as a continuous story in Landndma. 
There does not seem to be another source that Landnama might 
have consulted. 

That Landné4ma knew an older version than the text we have 
now is, however, made clear by a visa which we find in Land- 
nama, and which has been omitted in the corresponding part 
of the Fl6amanna Saga, Ch. xvii. 

It only remains to be said that the adventures of Ingélfr 
and Leifr'® must have been an original part of the old introduc- 
tion, because it is now clear that the passages showing resem- 
blance to the Landn4ma text must have been parts of FI. 1. 
But it is probable that in Fl. 1 these chapters were put in a dif- 
ferent form from the present FI. ii & iii. 

P. O. NIJHOFF 
Stedum, Holland 


* See Diss. pp. 63 sqq. Diss. p. 177. 
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THE ARCHETYPE OF THE NIBELUNGEN LEGEND 


All that is known definitely of the Nibelungen legend may be 
attributed to the following six extant sources: (1) the Nibelung- 
enlied; (2) the Edda fragments; (3) the Vélsumgasage; (4) the 
Thidrekssage; (5) the Lied vom Hiirnen Seyfrid; (6) the Volks- 
buch version, der gehirnte Siegfried. 

All these works contain versions which have an extraordinary 
similarity as regards events and names. Lachmann and his 
school attributed the phenomenon primarily to the amassing 
into cycles of short independent songs or lays treating of the 
same subject-matter. As, however, the events are related in each 
source in roughly the same order, such a theory of independent 
origin and development would appear untenable. Scholars were 
forced instead to adopt that of a common source. 

But again: as the Nibelungen legend is represented on the 
one hand by German and on the other by Scandinavian versions, 
the nature of a common source was exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine. It varied also according to the theory of each scholar re- 
garding the origin of the subject matter. Thus Raszmann! sug- 
gested that there had existed in South Germany a common 
background of songs and legends that wandered northwards 
orally, as there was no evidence of any literary version, to unite 
there with the native songs. Of this union was born the Edda 
and the other northern versions: the Nibelungenlied represents 
the South German version. This theory, which was supported 
by Storm, Edzardi, and Sijmons, supposes, however, a wealth 
of earlier and intermediary versions, which are nowhere at- 
tested; whereas the extant monuments themselves supply an 
adequate amount of material with which to construct the origi- 
nal version or versions. Hence Boer’s statement }* 


Wir miissen schliessen, dass es keine andere Tradition gegeben. Die Quellen, die 
die Thidrikssage iiberliefert, und die das Nibelungenlied benutzt hat, sind nicht 
zufillige Reste einer in Varianten schwelgenden Produktion, sondern sie repri- 
sentieren die ganze Produktion, die damals existierte. 


1A. Raszmann: Die deutsche Heldensage und ihre Heimat. Vol. 1, Hanover, 
1863. 

2 R. C. Boer: Untersuchungen ilber den Ursprung und die Entwicklung der 
Nibelungensage. Halle, 1906. 
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These extant versions of the earlier form or forms differ 
sometimes widely from each other. They cannot, therefore, be 
all equally faithful to the original. The only method of deter- 
mining the priority of one version over another, however, was 
by a strict comparison of the various points in the different 
sources. Only on this basis could a reconstruction of a common 
original be attempted, and even so the method left too much to 
the individual decision of the scholar. For example, there has 
been a marked tendency hitherto to assume that, because one 
version was simpler or more “primitive” than another, it must 
therefore be the earlier one. By this reasoning the Norse version 
of the Nibelungen legend was held, from the very beginnings of 
the study of the subject, to be more original than the German 
version. The Lachmann school believed it, in accordance with 
their Liedertheorie, and the belief did not perish with them. 
Even Zarncke*® admitted: Dennoch mag die nordische Gestalt der 
Sage die dltere sein, and such scholars as Raszmann,‘ Edazrdi® 
Boer*, Wilmanns,’ and Droege* have all upheld the same theory. 
Heusler’s® table showing the earlier stages of the Nibelungenlied 
is founded on the same belief in the priority of most of the Norse 
version of the story. 

The comparative method did, however, establish one fact 
definitely: namely, the extraordinary similarity, even to word- 
resemblances, which exists between the Norse version, as 
represented in the Thidrekssage for example, and the German 
version, as represented in the Nibelungenlied. Such a striking re- 
semblance led Déring’® to the belief that there had been direct 
borrowings, by means of oral transmission between the two; 
that the Nibelungenlied had the stronger claim to priority, the 


* Fr. Zarncke: Das Nibelungenlied. Einleitung. Leipzig, 1868. 

* A. Raszmann: die Niflungasaga und das Nibelungenlied. Heilbronn, 1877. 

5 A. Edzardi: “Uber Raszmann, die Niflungasage.” Germania xx 1877. 
pp. 73-104 

*R. C. Boer: Untersuchungen iber den Ursprung und die Entwicklung der 
Nibelungensage. Halle, 1906. 

7 W. Wilmanns: Der Untergang der Nibelunge in alter Sage und Dichtung. 
Berlin, 1903. 

® K. Droege: “Zur Geschichte des Nibelungenliedes.”” Zeitschrift filr deut- 
sches Altertum xivmi1 1906. p. 471. 

* A. Heusler: Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied Dortmund. 1921. 

10 B. Déring: Die Quellen der Niflungasaga in der Darstellung der Thidreks- 
saga. Halle, 1869. 
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Thidrekssage having borrowed and altered from it; and that the 
supposition of a common source was therefore unnecessary. 
Déring was supported in some measure by Treutler," and later 
more definitely by Paul.” 

The great weakness of Déring’s theory was the fact that he 
had to presume an oral transmission from one version to an- 
other, owing to lack of evidence of any direct connection be- 
tween the versions. This was scarcely compatible with the many 
passages which he discovered word for word in the Thidrekssage 
and the Nibelungenlied. Edzardi*® denounced the whole theory 
in the following terms: 

Wie sollte ein Mann, der nach jener Ansicht mit den Mitteilungen seiner Ge- 
wahrsmanner so unglaublich willkiirlich verfuhr, der alles aufs Grébste durch- 
einandergeworfen und missverstanden haben miisste, mehrfach doch den 
Text seiner ihm durch miindlichen Bericht tibermittelten Quelle so genau be- 
wahrt haben, dass man sogar in den kleinsten Einzelheiten noch die Handschrif- 
tengruppe erkennen kénnte, der seine Gewihrsmdnner folgten? Ein seltsames 
Gedichinis in der Tat, das ihm in den gleichgiiltigsten Kleinigkeiten so treu 
beistand, bei wesentlichen Dingen aber ihn so véllig im Stiche liess. 

Hence the continued popularity of the theory of a common 
source. 

But this common source (hereafter X) is only possible if the 
versions can be proved to be independent of each other; for, 
if they are all derived from one of the versions, then X did not 
exist. The problem is, therefore, to determine the relationship 
of the versions to each other. Even two independent versions 
would prove X. 

The German tradition consists of, first the Nibelungenlied, 
secondly, the Lied vom Hiirnen Seyfrid (of which there are two 
versions, the one in the Thidrekssage from a Low German ver- 
sion of the thirteenth century, the other the German Seyfrids- 
lied, which is the story as contained in the Thidrekssage with 
alterations and attempts to join it to the Nibelungenlied), and 
thirdly the version as contained in the Volksbuch. Of these, only 
the Nibelungenlied can be said to be of definitely independent 
origin; the Seyfridslied bears distinct resemblances to it, and the 
Volksbuch version is indirectly modelled on it, besides being of 
much later date. 

11H. Treutler: “Zur Thidrekssage.”” Germania: xx, 1875. 

12 H. Paul: Die bidrekssage und das Nibelungenlied. Miinchen, 1900. 

18 A. Edzard: “Uber Raszmann, die Niflungasage.” Germania xxi. 1877. 
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The Scandinavian tradition consists of the Edda fragments, 
the Vélsungasage and the Thidrekssage. Of these, as such critics 
as Raszmann™ have admitted, the Thidrekssage shows a striking 
resemblance to the Nibelungenlied in the parts that bear on the 
story. The Edda and the Vélsungasage are alike as regards their 
subject-matter—the Nibelungen legend mixed with Scandina- 
vian folk-lore. Together they constitute the Norse version 
(hereafter Y, for its original), which differs from the Nibelungen- 
lied on two main points: the love interest—Siegfried and Briin- 
hilt are in love with each other; Siegfried meets Briinhilt before 
he goes to Worms and promises to marry her; Briinhilt kills 
herself for love of Siegfried—and the representation of Attila as 
a treacherous monarch. The Low German version of the Lied 
vom Hiirnen Seyfrid is an episode in this Norse version. 


Original version and common source 
a 
- a‘ 


older version of it , “.  Y-+love interest and 
a ' \ _ treachery of Attila 
| \ | in 
Litton | SS Edda 
i ‘\ | ae 
| \ ! _> Volsungasage 
| ' - 
\ ; | aie 

| \ Low German version of 

1 - 
Le _ — ‘Lied v. h. Seyfrid 

J am 
ThidrekSsage+ 
| _-~ Lied v.h. Sigfrid 
Nee 

Lied v.h. Seyfrid 

| 
!Volksbuch 


This table would leave three independent versions, namely: 
(1) the Nibelungenlied ; (2) the Thidrekssage; (3) The Vélsunga- 
sage. But are the Nibelungenlied and the Thidrekssage inde- 
pendent of each other? The differences, just as much as the 
resemblances between them, are indeed striking. For example, 
compared with the Nibelungenlied , the Thidrekssage version would 
seem to have been expanded; considerable space has been de- 
voted to Sigurd’s activities before his arrival at Gunnar’s court; 
4 A. Raszmann: Die Niflungasaga und das Nibelungenlied. Heilbronn, 1877 
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he pays a visit to Brynhild, and gains a horse. Other facts have 
been altered; for example, Sigurd is promised Grimhild before 
Gunnar has heard of Brynhild; there are no contests at Bryn- 
hild’s castle, Brynhild marrying Gunnar of her own free will; 
Sigurd and Grimhild never leave Gunnar’s court, so that the 
quarrel of Grimhild and Brynhild and the subsequent murder 
of Sigurd follow quickly; Grimhild accepts Attila’s offer of mar- 
riage immediately; Attila fetches her himself; also the final 
attack on the Niflungen and their destruction differ considerably 
in fact from the Nibelungenlied version. There are also some 
differences in the characters: Hogne appears as Gunnar’s brother 
and Dancwart is omitted. In some cases additional traits are 
mentioned: Attila, for example, is prompted by motives of greed 
to invite the Niflungen to his court, but that is as far as the mo- 
tive goes. The names of the characters in the Thidrekssage are 
still recognisable as those in the Nibelungenlied, but place names 
are sometimes totally different, for example, Verniza for Worms, 
Segar®r for Isenstein, and Susa for Etzelnburg. 

These differences, however, have not succeeded in disguising 
the story; it is still the same tale which the Nibelungenlied re- 
lates. More than this: it is based on the same symmetrical plan 
embodying the same unities of action and thought as the Nibelung- 
enlied. In both the culminating point of both action and thought 
is the death of Siegfried, brought about in each by the loyalty of 
Hagen to his lord and lady; in both the murder is the first defi- 
nite act, beginning a series of events, each motivated by some 
form of triuwe; in both the visit of the Nibelungen to Etzel’s 
court depends on their belief in his friendship and triuwe, and 
their destruction on the even stronger loyalty of Kriemhilt to 
her dead husband. 

This similarity of plan, of unity of action and thought cannot 
be fortuitous; and, coupled with the many passages of what 
would appear to be literal translations, it would exclude the 
possibility of independence, and hence also the theory of a 
common source. Therefore either the Nibelungenlied borrowed 
from the Thidrekssage, or the Thidrekssage borrowed from the 
Nibelungenlied. 

The additional facts as contained in the Thidrekssage version 
may be reduced to roughly two classes: first, those obviously not 
original ones that deliberately connect the story with the tradi- 
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tion of Dietrich of Bern; secondly, those that attempt to ra- 
tionalise the characters and their actions. The latter are not so 
obvious, and much more important: they occur consistently 
throughout the tale. Thus Sigurd’s knowledge of Brynhild is 
explained by his previous visit to her, and his marriage to Grim- 
hild by the material benefit Gunnar’s friendship as a brother 
would bring him. Brynhild’s physical strength is not so pro- 
nounced; she does not attempt any superhuman contests. The 
only man who can subdue her is Sigurd, therefore he does so 
literally, and there is no Tarnkappe to hide his movements; he 
merely changes clothes with Gunnar. After the murder, Grim- 
hild’s ready acceptance of Attila’s hand is explained by her fear 
of his great power; his willingness to invite the Niflungen to 
Susa by his covetousness, and so on. 

At some time or other, all these traits have been defended as 
original to the story: the Nibelungenlied, so it has been stated, 
has altered, or attempted to omit them, sometimes unsuccessful- 
ly. Yet the fact remains, that the Nibelungenlied has made no 
use of them; they do not fit into the story’s carefully graded and 
symmetrical development; they are indeed superuflous. More- 
over in the Thidrekssage there are instances of what can only be 
deliberate displacement, which tends to a misrepresentation, of 
the original words. Thus Brynhild’s: en nu er hann sua stollz oc 
sua rikr at eigi man langt hedan lida adr en ber munot allir honom 
piona, are much more likely in Hagen’s mouth as the Nibelung- 
enlied has it (Bartsch str. 870, 993); the scene between Hogne 
and Brynhild before the hunt is obviously modelled on that 
between Hagen and Kriemhilt, as in the Nibelungenlied (cf 
Panzer: Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte), and the 
words: ja er hon @cki stercari en adrar konur, put into Sigurd’s 
mouth as an explanation for his plan, are much more probable 
after the act of Brynhild’s subdual; again, as in the Nibelungenlied. 

On these grounds, it may be safe to conclude that, on most 
points, the Nibelungenlied has the prior claim to originality, and 
that the Thidrekssaga has borrowed directly from it, at the same 
time expanding and altering the subject matter. 

The Thidrekssaga must, therefore, be ruled out as an independ- 
ent source, thus leaving two independent versions only: the Nibel- 
ungenlied, which represents the German version, and the Norse 
version as represented by the Edda and the Vélsungasage. 
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As has already been stated, the Norse version, or Y, differs 
from the German version and its original, X, of two main 
points: first Brynhild’s love for Sigurd and Sigurd’s prom- 
ise to Brynhild, and, secondly, Attila’s greed and treachery. 
As a result, the story is disconnected and episodic, and there is 
no proper sequence or development of events one from the other. 
The German version, on the other hand, has emphasis on the 
triuwe motive; it has a definite plan, and the story is well con- 
nected and developed step by step. In the first part of the story, 
however, the events are still sufficiently parallel to show that 
there must have existed some kind of relationship between the 
two versions. Thus: 


Norse (Y) German, from the source X 


1. Earlier meeting of Sigurd and No early meeting of Siegfried and 
Brynhild: love interest: promise of _ Briinhilt. Siegfried loves Kriemhilt. 


marriage. 

2. Sigurd marries Gudrun (Kriem- Siegfried marries Kriemhilt. 
hilt). 

3. Sigurd wins Brynhild for Gunnar: Siegfried wins Brinhilt for Gunther: 
one scene. Triswe not observed. two scenes, one previous to marriage. 

Triuwe observed. 

4. Quarrel of Brynhild and Gudrun Quarrel of Briinhilt and Kriemhilt. 
(Kriemhilt). 

5. Brynhild has Sigurd murdered. Hagen murders Siegfried. 

6. Brynhild kills herself for love of  Briinhilt disappears from the story. 
Sigurd. 


The problem is, therefore: could the German version have 
developed from the Norse, thus giving the table 


~ 
NL~- ~ \Volsungasage 


But in that case why was it necessary to omit the love-theme? 
It would not have interfered with the story. On the other hand 
a man of genius might just possibly have constructed the Nibel- 
ungenlied from the loose unconnected Norse version. 

Or could the Norse version have developed from the Ger- 
man? restoring the table 





~ 
~~ Vélsungasage 


This would mean that the love interest was a later addition. This 
is highly probable, since the love interest dates from the first 
meeting of Sigurd and Brynhild, which bears so many resem- 
blances to the later meeting, where Sigurd wins Brynhild for 
Gunnar, that it would appear to be modelled on it, and therefore 
of later date. Hence also the love motive of Sigurd and Brynhild 
is a later addition. Thus it may be reasonable to assume that, for 
the first part of the story, at any rate, Y has borrowed from X, and 
that the Nibelungenlied is a more faithful representation of the 
original than the Norse version. 

For the second part of the story, the Norse version con- 
tains two accounts of an attack and subsequent massacre: the 
death of the Vélsungs and the death of the Gjukungs (Nibel- 
ungs). It has been concluded hitherto that the second attack is 
modelled on the first, and that neither are influenced by the 
German version. Ranisch" says: 


der ganze letzte Teil der Nibelungensage [as told in the V dlsungasage] ist nahe 
angelehnt an die Sage von Sigmund und Siggeir. Daher stammen insbesondere 
der Sohn Hagunos als Helfer bei der Rache und der Saalbrand. Beide Ziige sind 
altes Sagengut und auf keinen Fall durch spaiten Einfluss der deutschen Nibel- 


ungensage zu erklaren. 


But this is only possible if it can be proved that the account of 
the death of the Vélsungs existed in a very early and independ- 
ent version: and there is no such proof. 

The accounts of the end of the Vélsungs and the end of the 
Nibelungs as in the Norse version are extraordinarily alike, 
in the first place, in the events. Thus: 

1. Both Siggeir and Atli demand the princess in marriage. 

2. Both Signy and Gudrun resent the idea. 

3. Both Signy and Gudrun prophesy that the marriage will 
bring ill-luck to their families. (Signy in chap: 4, ll. 7-11. 
Gudrun in chap: 32, ll. 83-85, 90-92.) 

4. Signy is overruled by her father, obviously for political 
reasons; he is afraid of Siggeir. Gudrun is overruled by her 


% W. Ranisch: Die V olsungasaga. Einleitung. Berlin, 1908. 
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mother, for political reasons also; to compensate her for the loss 
of her first husband, and so stop the quarrelling in the family 
(cf. chap: 32, ll. 70-75). 

5. Both Siggeir and Atli covet something in the possession 
of their families-in-law: Siggeir a sword, Atli gold. Both are in- 
spired also by a desire for vengeance. 

6. Both hit on the same means of obtaining it; an invitation, 
and then an attack. 

7. Both Vélsungs and Nibelungs are warned beforehand: the 
Vélsungs by Signy after their arrival; the Nibelungs by Gudrun 
before their departure; and also by dreams. 

8. Both the Vélsungs and Nibelungs refuse to be deterred. 

9. In the battle the guests are defeated and killed, all except 
Sigmund of the Vélsungs. 

10. The Vélsungs and the Nibelungs are avenged by Signy 
and Gudrun: Signy sacrifices her own children because they are 
not fit: Gudrun makes Atli eat his own children. Sigmund and 
Sinfjotli fire Siggeir’s hall. Gudrun after Atli’s death fires the hall. 

11. Signy perishes in the flames of the house; Gudrun also 
wishes to end her life. 

The two accounts have also certain common characteristics; 
neither story is well connected with what precedes or what fol- 
lows, and both are comparatively simple in structure. Thus: 

1. Both themes rest on a basis of family loyalty. Signy 
avenges her father and her brothers even at the expense of her 
own children by Siggeir. Gudrun avenges her brothers, although 
they have been guilty of murdering her husband. She also sacri- 
fices her two children. 

2. There is actually no betrayal in either case. (a) Both the 
Vélsungs and the Nibelungs realize that there is going to be 
trouble: the Vélsungs are actually given the chance to escape 
by Signy, and Gudrun’s message to the Nibelungs is correctly 
interpreted by Hogni’s wife. (b) Both Siggeir and Atli im- 
mediately engage them in open battle. The only disadvantage 
to the defeated side is that they are in the enemy’s country with 
insufficient forces. The attack is neither sudden nor unexpected. 

3. Neither Siggeir nor Atli benefit anything by the attack and 
massacre: Siggeir had set out to gain vengance, Atli to gain a 
treasure. Both continue living with their wives as if nothing had 
happened. 
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4. Both Siggeir and Atli perish, because they themselves had 
caused the death of the Vélsungs and Nibelungs. 

5. The story has a predestined (¢ priori) atmosphere. The end 
is not logically motivated. (a) Gunnar and Hogni were ade- 
quately warned; they had no reason to think that the journey 
would benefit them, and every reason to think that Atli would 
gain thereby, and therefore act treacherously. (b) The battle 
seems to go with the Nibelungs for a long time. The end is so 
because it must be so, there is no other reason. (c) With the 
Vélsungs this is even more the case. There is no reason why 
Vélsung should persist in advancing to the attack. He pleads 
honour, but he did not owe his son-in-law anything. (d) So also 
with the slaughter of the sons; Gudrun takes a terrible venge- 
ance on Atli, but this is doubled by his later murder. Signy pur- 
sues the policy of having her sons killed because they are too 
weak, but the last pair are slaughtered unnecessarily, and only 
serve to get Sigmund and Sinfjotli recaptured. Actually the real 
vengeance is Siggeir’s death by Sigmund and Sinfjotli. 

All these characteristics are common to both accounts and they 
do not appear in the German version. 

On the other hand there are certain important points common 
to the German and Norse versions’ account of the end of the Nibe- 
lungs. Thus in both there is the fact of the slaughter of the 
Nibelungs; hence the story itself; and there are minor details 
such as Hagen’s or Hogni’s displeasure when the king accepts 
the invitation to Atli’s court; there is the stormy crossing into 
the enemy’s country, when the boat is not left for the return 
journey; there is the fact that the Nibelungs are actually the 
first to attack in the battle, and the last scenes are similar, apart 
from the detail that Hagen dies after Gunther in the German 
version; finally the actual names are similar in both. 

But the story as given in the German version is much more 
plausible than the Norse accounts; the inconsistencies are not 
so glaring: for example, the Nibelungs in the Nibelungenlied 
trusted Etzel, and only visited him because of their belief in his 
loyalty: thus the whole attack was more or less unforeseen. Also 
Kriemhilt has a connected character; she avenges her husband 
on his murderers. 

On these grounds it may be reasonable to conclude that the 
Norse version of the death of the Nibelungs was borrowed from 
the German, rather than the opposite way round. But in the Norse 
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version the account of the death of the Vélsungs is definitely 
related to that of the Nibelungs. Therefore, either they both 
developed independently from the German version, which, see- 
ing that the incidents occur in each in the same order, is scarcely 
possible, or the end of the Vilsungs was modelled on that of the 
Nibelungs, which, in turn, developed out of the German version. In 
this case the later account in the Norse version was con- 
structed on the usual lines; simple repetition and expansion, 
with new names invented from the old, for example Siggeir and 
Signy from Sigmund, who was known to the German version as 
the father of Siegfried. 

In the second part of the story then, as well as in the first, the 
Norse version Y would seem to have developed from an original 
version X, of which the most faithful representative is the German 
Nibelungenlied. 

But this original X is then much more closely related to the 
Nibelungenlied than to Y; hence there is no common source, but 
one original X, an earlier version of the Nibelungenlied. 

The following table of versions may therefore be proposed: 


Xor NL 


~ 


~ ~ _Y+love interest and treachery of Attila 
‘ os Ed ida 
\ ™~ ~ _Volsungasage 
__Low German version of Lied v.h. Seyfrid 

. nao Thidrikssage-+Lied v.h. Sigftid 

Lied v.h. Seyfrid 

Volksbuch. 
Any such table is liable to severe alteration should it be found 
possible to prove by date that the Norse version is earlier 
than the German. As yet, however, no such definite proof has 
been furnished, whereas this table does provide at least a pos- 
sible account of the relationship between the versions. Its great 
virtue is that it has its starting point in the extant sources them- 
selves and depends for proof on no hypothetical preliminary 
versions. Also it emphasizes the value of the Nibelungenlied with 
its unity of form and thought, as compared with the Edda and 
the Vélsungasage. 
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TWO SCANDINAVISMS IN THE PETERBOROUGH 
CHRONICLE 


In trying to add a new comment to the already existing 
corpus of comments on a well-known and much-edited text like 
the Peterborough Chronicle, one feels like carrying coals to New- 
castle. But as I am not aware that the following two points have 
been made before, I shall not withhold them from the curious 
public. 

I. As everybody knows, there crops up in ME, by the side of 
representatives of the OE peah, the Scandinavian form ok 
(OIcel. 56) of which the Mod. English though is the direct descend- 
ant. Already in OE a compound peah-hwepere “‘however, not- 
withstanding, nevertheless,”’ was formed, having its modern, if 
archaic, counterpart in though-whether, a word listed in the NED, 
which quotes some OHG parallels, remarking that the combina- 
tion is not clear. Clearly, however, we have here a hybrid of the 
Scand, boh+OE hwepere. We find this word in the Peterborough 
Chronicle in the following forms (I quote from the edition of 
Earle-Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel. Oxford, 
1892): p. 263, lines 23-25: pa bohuuethere bat here sandes feorden 
betwyx heom.t hi to gadere coment wurde sehte. pop it litel for 
stode. p. 265, lines 14-15: t heold mycel carited in the hus. t pop 
wethere wrohte on pe circe... p. 268, lines 13-14: 2 bobwethere 
fuhtien hi noht... 

In his Scandinavian Loan-words in Middle English, p. 181, 
Bjérkman has tried to account for the final 4 in bok. One would 
rather expect that it would have been lost, judging by Olcel. Jé 
and other Scandinavian evidence. Its preservation or reintroduc- 
tion may have been effected in imitation of the OE peah. But 
Bjérkman has apparently nothing to say on the form pop, 
although it occurs three times in our text, both alone and in the 
combination pop-wethere, -wethere. Yet a surprisingly close 
parallel is found in Old Norse as may be seen from this passage 
in an OIcel. book of homilies (ca. 1200), called Homiliu-bék (ed. 
by Th. Wisén, 1872)! p. 60, line 19 ff.: . . . Synper érar libnar ero 
afmdpar i sktrn, oc bopéro gerom ver margar efster skirnena, “our 


1 A facsimile edition with an introduction by Fr. Paasche in Ejnar Munks- 
gaard’s Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aevi, Vol. vim, Copenhagen, 1935. 
The two passages here quoted are on leaves 29a and 1b respectively. 
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past sins are annihilated by the baptism, and, nevertheless, we 
commit many after the baptism.” 

The reason why this and similar parallels have been over- 
looked must be sought in the fact that the big dictionaries, 
Cleasby-Vigfisson, Icel.-English Dictionary and Fritzner, Ord- 
bog over det gamle norske Sprog, do not list the compound under 
pé but under Avdérr, which constitutes the second element. Yet 
L. Larsson, Ordférrddet i de dldsta islindska handskrifterna (Lund 
1891) does list the form from the Homiliu-bék (pbopéro) in its 
alphabetical place, and so does for that matter also Leiv Hegg- 
stad, Gamalnorsk Ordbok:bépéru adv.=pé at hvéru; F. Jénsson, 
Lexicon Poeticum also lists the uncontracted phrase )é at hogru 
under )é6. The meaning of the idiom originally is “yet in either 
case,” at hvéru ‘in either case’’ also occurs alone, e.g. in Hymis- 
kvida 33 (Edda, ed. G. Neckel, p. 91): 


T$r leitadi tysvar krora: “Twice Tyr tried to budge it: in either 
st66 at kwdro heerr kyrr fyrir. case the cauldron was firm (immova- 
ble).” 


At hodru often contracts to at véru; both Cleasby-Vigfisson 
and Fritzner give several examples from OlIcel. and ONorw. law 
texts, legends (Heilagra manna sigur), and homilies. The de- 
velopment of the combination with }é can be seen from such 
examples as Karlamagnisarsaga (ed. C. R. Unger, 1860) p. 430, 
line 3 ff.: bé at ek sé einhendr . . ., b6 skal hann at hodru pat higg 
af mér hijéta, er . . ., “even if I have only one hand . . ., yet the 
shall, nevertheless, receive such a blow from me that .. .,”’ and 
again from the above-mentioned Homiliu-bék p. 4. line 16 ff.: 
Nia ef ér vilep pé6 at hvbro taka vip keningo hugpecklega . . ., “now 
if you will, however, accept the preaching gracefully...” In 
these examples the growth of an idiomatic phrase into a word is 
quite clear, and that in the oldest Olcel, and ONorw. texts. But 
the idiom is not confined to West Norse, Fritzner quotes the 
OSwedish forms tho at hware, twar, and the ODanish tho thwaren, 
cf. also Johs. Bréndum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammaiik u1, 202. 

In this development from )é at hvéru to bopéru the weakening 
of >) takes place under our very eyes. Noreen (Altisl. Gram- 
matik 4. ed. §248), cites some examples of these early weaken- 
ings of stops in unstressed positions. The normal development of 
6+ atin ONorse is either dt or béat which already in thirteenth- 
century Icelandic (cf. B. K. pérélfisson, Um fslenskar orémyndir 
4 14. og 15. éld p. xxvii) became jéad. To assume that this 
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weakening of the conjunction Jéat had taken place earlier among 
the Scandinavians in England would perhaps be too rash, even 
if that would account for pop (it litel for stode). Emerson suggests 
origin from Jo+e. Perhaps the simplest way is to explain the 
form as analogical (scribal only?) to popwethere. 

II. Near the very end the Peterborough Chronicle (p. 268, line 
7 from below) relates how Martin abbot was taken sick and died 
titi. N.° Tah. (fowre nonas Januarias) t te munekes innen deis 
cusen oper of heom self to take his place. Here the phrase innen 
deis has caused, as I think, unnecessary trouble. Emerson 
(A ME Reader, 1932, p. 252) remarks: “‘some number is perhaps 
omitted before dais.” But J. Hall (Selections from Early Middle 
English 11, 262) adduces Thorpe’s translation “within a day,” 
which would be the translation required as he proves con- 
clusively by quoting from the historian Hugo Albus (ed. Sparke 
in Hist. Angl. Scriptores [Londini, 1723], p. 89): Eodem vero die, 
quo Martinus obiit, convenit omnis congregatio in unum, ut 
quempiam ex suis eligerent ... Yet Hall himself is not satisfied 
with this evidence, “the text [i.e. the Pet. Chr.] does not give 
that sense,” he says, “and innen with a gen. is strange: read, ‘in 
an dzis hwile,’ within the space of one day.” 

In OE innan with gen. is not uncommon in a local sense: 
innan-bordes “at home,” innon landes obbe uton landes “within 
the country or abroad.” There is even a possibility that the con- 
struction may have been used in a temporal sense, cf. innon 
bere middewintres tide “within midwinter time,” which Toller 
(Supplement p. 593) lists as a dative, but which could also be 
taken to be a genitive. That assumption, however, should not 
be pressed, since the OE evidence otherwise always points to the 
dative; cf. also the fact that binnan is never construed with the 
genitive but always either with dative or accusative. 

Everything becomes clear and simple if we assume Scandi- 
navian influence, for in Olcel. imnan as a preposition with geni- 
tive is common also in the temporal sense. Cleasby-Vigftisson 
list such phrases as innan litils tima “within a short time,” 
innan ménadar “within a month,” innan férra dra “within few 
years.” 

In view of the many Scandinavisms already recognized in 
the Peterborough Chronicle these additional points are in need of 


no special apology. 
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INTERVALS OF TIME AND THEIR EFFECT 
UPON DRAMATIC VALUES IN SHAKES- 
PEARE’S TRAGEDIES 


This paper is an attempt to give a definite application to 
general ideas developed elsewhere,’ and in some degree inevi- 
tably requires the previous article as an introduction. But since 
those who will may easily refer to it, I hesitate to inflict upon the 
reader a detailed summary of its contents. In brief, it argued 
that the study of Shakespeare’s dramatic structure shows a 
habitual practice of filling all intervals of time with minor 
dramatic actions, rather than the mere blank of intervals be- 
tween scenes or acts, or the diversion of music or other enter- 
tainments. These interval actions are usually sub-plots which 
stand firmly on their own legs, and have great dramatic value in 
their own right; but in the single-plotted plays like most of the 
great tragedies they may be sometimes distinguished as in- 
dividual scenes which have, properly speaking, no dramatic life 
of their own. Determined by a theatrical convention rather than 
by any dramatic necessity, they have been usually recognized 
for what they really are by the dramatic intuition of modern 
actors, and are seldom seen in the theatres. But in the reader’s 
text they naturally remain, and will remain in theatrical per- 
formances also, if the actor does not hold firm against the 
evangelistic piety of historical scholars. If Shakespeare’s plays 
are to be reverenced for their own qualities rather than for 
qualities which they have not, and if their structure is to be 
studied in terms of Elizabethan rather than of modern conven- 
tions, I believe that certain scenes in Shakespeare should be 
recognized as determined largely or entirely by his theatrical 
technique of representing time. In the actual performance of the 
plays on a curtained stage, such scenes will be omitted as un- 
necessary, whenever their dramatic values are limited entirely 
or almost entirely to indicating the passage of time; in Eliza- 
bethan performances they will be retained because they will 
there serve their original and proper purpose; and in private 
reading they will be judged much as the Greek chorus is judged 
—as a theatrical rather than a dramatic convention, which may 
or may not justify itself by its own intrinsic values. 

1 “The Aesthetic Significance of Shakespeare’s Handling of Time,” Studies 
in Philology, xxxm (April, 1935), 197-209. 
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In this article I wish to pass on from the generalizations just 
summarized to a detailed study of their effect upon the criticism 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies; but I have run hastily over Lear and 
Antony and Cleopatra because all problems of time are solved in 
Lear by the sub-plot and in Antony and Cleopatra by the shifts 
of epic technique from one group of characters to another. I have 
omitted Titus Andronicus and Timon as well as Troilus and 
Cressida, if that play may be considered a tragedy. Though I 
have studied all of Shakespeare’s plays for my present purpose, 
it is obvious that sufficient illustrations of his technique may be 
found in the more important plays, without a close investigation 
of the three which I have just mentioned. It will be enough to 
say that Timon and Troilus and Cressida may be analyzed in 
the same manner as the plays upon which I shall concentrate. 
Titus Andronicus may not, for there is an interval of time left 
unfilled between Acts m and 11, Acts m1 and Iv, and even perhaps 
between Acts 1 and 1 (though the case here is not so clear). In 
addition to these intervals there is a practically unfilled interval 
between Scenes i and ii of the third act, though the final speech 
of Lucius in mz. i might be taken as partly filling the gap. In 
short, Titus Andronicus has definite entr’acte intervals and one 
obvious interval between scenes. It would, therefore, appre- 
ciably diminish the value of the thesis which I am defending if 
it were one of Shakespeare’s more mature plays. Since, however, 
it is certainly one of his earliest plays, its structure is of minor 
consequence except as an illustration of an Elizabethan dramatic 
technique which Shakespeare habitually avoided. 

In considering the later tragedies I shall often refer to actors’ 
cuts? as evidence that certain individual scenes in the tragedies 
exist either partly or entirely to fill a time-interval, with little or 

? Since the cuts made by actors are cited merely as confirming an argument 
which is based on other grounds, I have made no attempt to cover the whole 
tradition of the stage regarding the scenes in question, but have confined my- 
self to the more manageable (though still sufficiently laborious) task of selecting 
about forty accessible prompt-books of the more distinguished actors. It must 
be remembered that many unnamed productions would conform to those of the 
greater actors, but these would have less authority for my purpose, even if my 
records were sufficiently extensive to include them. Actors’ prompt-books offer 
such interesting implicit commentaries upon Shakespeare that scholars will 
ultimately make full analyses available to students of the drama. In my own 
work in this direction I should acknowledge with thanks the help of Mr. John J. 
Elson, who collated for me twelve of the prompt-books here cited. 
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no dramatic function which is essential to the play either in 
reading or on a curtained stage. Such evidence may be chal- 
lenged in a day in which any cuts in Shakespeare are likely to 
be treated as illustrations of impudent sciolism in the producer. 
Shakespeare was the greatest of all English dramatists, we say; 
if so, he should be a better judge of his dramatic purposes than 
any producer, or any actor, or any critic. Almost incontro- 
vertible as an abstract generalization, this argument is often 
most dangerous in application, paralyzing all critical judgment 
and turning even praise into a mere competition in eulogy. It 
ignores the human fallibility of even the most supreme genius; 
it forgets that the most skilful of shoemakers must be less cer- 
tain where the shoe pinches than any of his customers; and 
above all, it takes up an easily defensible position which is nut 
attacked and leaves unoccupied the true ground of battle, for it 
gratuitously defends the superiority of Shakespeare to his inter- 
preters on the stage, which is not an issue in any one’s mind, 
while it ignores the influence of contrasting Elizabethan and 
modern theatrical conventions upon the play as a whole and 
upon its component parts. 

The implicit existence of such a point of view in modern 
Shakespeare scholarship is in part due to inexperience in or in- 
difference to the theatre; but in the main it is the result of a 
justifiably violent and prolonged reaction against the insolence 
of eighteenth-century alterations. To alter Shakespeare, as 
Shakespeare altered Plautus or Kyd or the anonymous authors 
who were revised by the greater dramatist, could indeed be 
done, we say; but it would require a greater than Shakespeare, 
and still the result would not be the Shakespearean play bettered 
but another play. The task which a Tate or Cibber set himself 
was nearly an impossibility, and an affront to the sacredness of 
genius even if it were supposed a success. But alterations and 
omissions stand on a different ground. Even in Shakespeare’s 
own day the great length of some of his plays must have required 
large omissions,’ and to-day, with a theatre in which we lose the 
advantages of the Elizabethan stage, we may legitimately avoid 
also the disadvantages of its conventions, which determine the 
existence or the nature of so many scenes. A superbly skilful 

-*On this point see the interesting series of articles by Alfred Hart in the 
Review of English Studies, vitt, 19-28, 139-54, 395-413; x, 1-28. 
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dramatist like Shakespeare will indeed often turn these con- 
ventions, like other obstacles, into a means of obtaining new 
dramatic values; and when this is the case the later actor who 
feels that he can make a point will not be too closely critical of 
the means by which it may be made. But when he finds this 
impossible his adverse judgment against a scene is weightier 
than that of any scholar because it concerns itself with imagina- 
tive values in the actual conditions of theatre. However defi- 
nitely the scholar may direct his thought to the same purpose, 
his inexperience will prevent his completely attaining it and will 
force him back into reliance upon the opinions of the great 
actors. The actors’ verdict against a scene means merely that 
they cannot obtain a desirable effect with it under the conditions 
of their own theatre. The obvious implication that the scene 
belongs to the historical accidents of drama rather than to its 
essential nature does not involve any condemnation of the great 
dramatist’s judgment in originally creating the scene for the 
conditions under which it would appear, or any assumption that 
the conventions of the modern stage have greater value than 
Elizabethan conventions. 


I 


If we omit Titus Andronicus, the first of the tragedies in 
order of time is Romeo and Juliet,‘ a play which is rather more 
concentrated in point of time and place than most of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies but has, nevertheless, various intervals of 
time to fill in its action and no sub-plot with which to fill them. 
The first of these intervals is that between the invitation of the 
guests to Capulet’s feast (1. ii) and the feast itself (1. v). Of the 
two filler scenes, the first (1. iii) is the delightful introduction of 
Juliet and her Nurse, Juliet hearing modestly Lady Capulet an- 
nounce her proposed marriage to Paris, the Nurse commenting 
with exuberant anile digressions which are among the most 


* The prompt-books cited for this play are as follows: Kemble 1811, Kem- 
ble 1814, Irving 1882, Mary Anderson 1884, Forbes-Robertson 1895, Maude 
Adams 1899, All except the Forbes-Robertson version, which is my own, are in 
the Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library at Washington, D. C., to which I am 
indebted for most of my information on prompt-books. I shall not cite place of 
publication of these stage-versions, which are of London, except for the few 
prompt-books of American actors published in New York, like that of Maude 
Adams. A later exception will be noted. 
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masterly illustrations in literature of the Aristotelian thesis that 
concentrated realism in art may give delight with objects which 
in life are tedious even to regard for a moment. The personal 
introduction of Juliet is obligatory, and her knowledge of her 
expected marriage to Paris must precede her instant passionate 
surrender to the love of Romeo; but if the actors’ cuts’ may be 
taken as guides, the wanderings of the Nurse are less indis- 
pensable on the stage than in the study, where characterization 
purely and simply for its own sake is rather desirable than other- 
wise. Is it lése majesté to wonder if Shakespeare has been carried 
away by his own zest, as his readers, but not his audiences, are 
carried away? Or is it possible that the Nurse, like the clowns or 
jesters elsewhere, is used expressly to retard the action? 

I should feel more confident in this matter if one scene in- 
stead of two were used for the interval, but it may be pointed 
out that as the scene just mentioned takes Romeo off the stage 
for a sufficient interval, so the next scene performs the same 
service for Juliet, and the servants’ clatter, which the actors 
always rightly omit from the beginning of Scene v, allows 
Romeo and his companions to disappear in their turn. Cer- 
tainly this alternation is smoother in effect than any single scene 
or bit of scene could be; and I am inclined to regard the full 
development of Juliet’s scene as partly occasioned by considera- 
tions of time, and boldly to charge Romeo’s scene (I. iv) pri- 
marily to this account. My courage somewhat fails me when I 
see myself in the position of venturing an adverse criticism upon 
the famous Queen Mab speech of Mercutio, but I hope that some 
at least will agree with me in saying that the fame of this grace- 
ful tenor aria is that of lyrical poetry rather than drama. Few 
indeed are the actors who can persuade an audience to take more 
than a very tepid pleasure in the delicate fancies which so delight 
a poetical reader. We must look for the dramatic value of this 
scene merely in its general atmosphere, in the contrast of the 
vague foreboding of Romeo with the gay youthful exuberance 
of his companions; and such a contrast of mood does not, to me 
at least, seem as significant a function of the scene as its ap- 
parent use to fill an interval of time. 

With the next scene we find ourselves at Capulet’s feast, 

5 See Kemble (1811 version), Irving, Mary Anderson, Forbes-Robertson, 
Maude Adams as cited in the preceding note. 
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and the action then sweeps forward unpausing® until Romeo 
leaves the garden of the Capulets to seek Friar Laurence. The 
time needed for his arrival is provided by Friar Laurence’s 
soliloquy, which serves the necessary dramatic purpose of in- 
troducing Friar Laurence and his knowledge of herbs, as well 
as allowing a moment of quiet after the glowing imaginative 
raptures of the balcony scene. The function of the passage is not, 
in the first instance, to be sought in its incidental value of filling 
an interval of time, but it is of some value for our purpose in 
illustrating the way in which Shakespeare’s convention of time 
encourages the simple use of the soliloquy for information which 
might otherwise be given in dialogue. It might also be taken 
to illustrate the use of lyric amplification where time is a con- 
sideration, although in this particular play Shakespeare’s tend- 
ency to impute his own lyricism to a whole group of surprising 
persons like Montagu and Capulet, Lady Capulet and Friar 
Laurence, writing poetically rather than dramatically, must be 
considered primarily as a gloriously successful attempt to veil 
with beauty the bitterness which would otherwise mar his only 
pathos-tragedy. The contrast between the mood of Romeo and 
Juliet and that of the greater tragedies may be compared with 
the similar contrast in Thomas Hardy’s novels—between the 
pathos of Tess, bitter but quieted by beauty, and the austere 
but not bitter tragedy of The Mayor of Casterbridge, in which 
Henchard’s character seems ultimately responsible for his fate, 
in spite of all the intervening accidents which Hardy loves. In 
Hardy the contrast is all the clearer because of the fact that in 
Jude the Obscure he went on to another pathos-tragedy without 
the indispensable consolation of beauty, and this achieved only 
hard desperation. The persistent lyric amplification of every 
detail in Romeo and Juliet guards against any such mistake. 
After the alliance of Friar Laurence with the lovers is guaran- 
teed by the interview in Act u1, Scene iii, somewhat more time 
is needed before the next essential move in the action, the arrival 
of the Nurse as Juliet’s messenger. For the actor, at least, and 
in some degree, for the play also, it is desirable that Romeo 


* The action clearly over-rides the end of the act here, as it does also at the 
end of Acts m and mr. Any pause for an entr’acte is an obvious burden upon the 
impetuous swiftness of the play before the end of Act rv, and this play seems to 
me constructed for continuous or nearly continuous action. 
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should leave the stage for an interval. For this latter purpose 
Mercutio and Benvolio appear for a moment alone (11. iv), and 
this passage is never cut, partly because Romeo’s absence is 
desirable on the modern as well as the Elizabethan stage, but 
more because it is necessary to build up Mercutio’s character 
and arouse the audience’s interest in him. His sneers at Tybalt 
have an even more direct relation to his later defiance of the 
blustering duellist. But when Romeo himself comes in and cheer- 
fully bandies puns with Mercutio, abandoning in the decision 
of passion all the melancholy of his former sentimental love, the 
modern actor is likely to cut ruthlessly, as Forbes-Robertson 
did,’ not merely because of the difficulty of obtaining any 
dramatic effect with Elizabethan word-play but because of the 
comparative irrelevance of such an effect, even if obtained. This 
long dialogue surely owes its existence to considerations of time. 

After this comes a series of time-intervals which may be 
passed over without specific mention, since they require no 
dramatic padding and are filled by indispensable shifts from one 
character or group of characters to another. But then we come 
to the scene in which Juliet drinks the potion, after which a long 
interval must come before any significant new action is possible 
—forty-two hours, we are told. Here then, even more than in the 
momentary lull in the action before Romeo appears at the feast, 
is an interval which cannot be filled with dramatic effectiveness. 
Except under the conditions of continuous performance a dram- 
atist would inevitably pause here, as modern producers tend 
to do when presenting the play. Shakespeare does not do so, 
but gives an illusion of the passage of time through the dis- 
covery by her family of Juliet’s body (rv. v). This long, awkward 
scene, valuable only for considerations of time, cannot be pre- 
sented immediately after the drinking of the potion, and 
Capulet’s preparations for the wedding (Iv. iv) are interpolated 
to allow the night to pass away. In like manner the unfeeling 
jests of the musicians at the end of the fifth scene provide time, 
very inadequately and unsatisfactorily, for the news of Juliet’s 
supposed death to reach Romeo at Mantua. I have discussed 
these surprising scenes elsewhere and shall not argue here against 
the attempts to justify them except by saying that some of the 


7 With the others cited above: Kemble 1811, Kemble 1814, Irving, Mary 
Anderson, Maude Adams. 
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greatest actors have not been able to do so in theatrical per- 
formances of the play, and cut unhesitatingly.* No further 
problems of this kind are to be found in the play, since Friar 
Laurence’s interview with Friar John allows for Romeo’s im- 
petuous return to Verona. 

II 


In Julius Caesar® the first interval occurs between the scene 
in which Cassius first approaches Brutus (1. ii) and the scene in 
which Brutus joins the conspirators (11. i). The gap is filled with 
the night of dreadful omens, in which Cassius meets Cicero and 
Casca and Cinna. Booth cuts this’ in order to condense the 
play, but it may well be questioned whether he was right in 
doing so. Though the action is by no means indispensable, Cas- 
sius does carry his conspiracy further with Casca and Cinna, 
and the night of fear and supernatural omens creates foreboding 
and suspense, dignifies the conspiracy and Caesar’s death. If the 
scene seems originally designed to fill up time, it has been so used 
that one forgets its original purpose. 

In the beginning of Act 1, Brutus is alone with his page long 


enough for the conspirators to reach his house, but again the 
time is used dramatically to the highest degree. Then after the 
decision of the conspirators (11. i) and Caesar’s consent to go to 
the Senate despite all omens (11. ii), a little interval occurs before 
the various characters actually reach the Capitol (11. i). The 


® Kemble reduces the lamentations and cuts the musicians’ jestings in Sc.v. 
The four later actors cited cut both Sc. iv and Sc. v. 

* The prompt-books of Julius Caesar which I can cite for my illustrations 
are as follows: Kemble 1812 Kemble 1814, Macready, Phelps, Booth, all Folger 
prompt-books except that of Booth. The Macready version is a much-annotated 
Oxberry text of 1822 with Macready in the printed list of characters as Cassius. 
It is marked as “probably Macready’s” in Mr. Folger’s list. The Phelps version is 
the Kemble text of 1814, with Phelps’s name pencilled in in the list of characters 
as Brutus. Its authority as an independent version and as Phelps’s may be 
slight. The Booth text is not a contemporary prompt-book of the 70’s or 80’s 
but one of the collection edited by William Winter and published in Philadel- 
phia in 1899. The three-volume set to which I refer, here and in all succeeding 
notes which cite Booth, is the edition of 1908 with the general titleof The 
Miscellaneous Plays of Edwin Booth, of which the first two volumes have inde- 
pendent title-pages as The Shakespearean Plays of Edwin Booth. 1 have records 
of a Mantel] prompt-book which supports Booth’s practice, but I do not know 
enough about the copy in question to be sure of it. 

1° Kemble, Macready, and Phelps shorten the scene greatly. 
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two scenes which intervene (11. iii and iv) are almost inevitably 
shortened or cut by the actors, as by Booth. In the first Artemi- 
dorus accomodatingly reads to the audience his letter of warning 
to Caesar, thus adding to the spectator’s suspense regarding the 
fate of the conspiracy. To cut the tiny scene makes the audience 
lose the thrill of watching Artemidorus’s abortive later atterapt 
to deliver his warning, but the actor necessarily hesitates at 
attempting now to handle the conventional reading of a letter 
aloud, when the emotional effects involved are so little de- 
veloped either here or later. After all, Calphurnia’s warnings in 
Scene ii have served the same purpose and have served it in full 
dramatic development. 

Much the same attitude may be taken toward Scene iv, in 
which one sees the agonizing suspense of Portia. Arousing sym- 
pathy for her, it also rouses sympathy for Brutus, and so sus- 
pense. It is not entirely dead weight, then; but if it does not 
definitely detract from the play, neither does it definitely add to 
it. Both this scene and that preceding may probably be treated 
as padding to gain time. 

Then come the assassination and Antony’s apparent recon- 
ciliation with the conspirators (111. i), followed by the vengeful 
speech over Caesar’s body (11. ii). The short interval is well 
filled by Antony’s brief dialogue with the messenger of Octavius 
at the end of Scene i, just before the body is carried out, and by 
Brutus’s austere speech to the crowd in the Forum just before 
the body of Caesar is brought again on the stage by Antony. 
But after this comes a real interval, some have thought even a 
break in the unity of the play, between the successful conspiracy 
against Caesar and the revenge of his death. The two scenes 
which follow, the last in Act m1 and the first in Act Iv, are often 
cut by actors." The first of these (111. iii) is the cruel death of 
Cinna the poet at the hands of the infuriated crowd, merely for 
bearing the same name as Cinna the conspirator. The next 
scene (Iv. i) shows the second triumvirate preparing their deadly 
proscription, unscrupulously cancelling the very benefits to the 
people in Caesar’s will of which Antony had boasted, and plot- 
ting among themselves—Antony and Octavius against the weak 
Lepidus. This is a less noble cause, says Shakespeare, though 
shrewder than that of their enemies. As history or as literature 

11 As by Kemble (1812, 1814), Macready, Phelps, Booth. 
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both of the scenes are justified, but they have no essential 
dramatic function and the actors may well doubt whether they 
can accomplish anything with them. Here, if anywhere, the con- 
ventions of time are responsible for the pause in dramatic action. 
But an illusion of time has been given while the armies gather. 

We need not consider in detail the preparation for their 
meeting in Act Iv or the actual meeting in Act v. The interval 
between is badly bridged by the shift from Brutus to Antony and 
Octavius at the very beginning of Act v, and the battle-intervals 
are handled in the usual manner of battle-scenes by off-stage 
alarums and by flash-back scenes from one group to another. It 
will not, I think, after the illustrations already given at length, 
be necessary to discuss every interval in the plays. 


Ill 


Hamlet is a play in which the sub-plot of Polonius and his 
children, if it may be called a sub-plot, provides for most 
intervals of time. For instance, the third scene of Hamlet at the 
same time introduces Ophelia’s love-story and provides the 
necessary time before Hamlet watches for the Ghost. But in the 
beginning of Act m, Scene i, we have a true interval scene in 
which Polonius talks to Reynaldo at length merely to allow some 
illusion of time for Hamlet’s transformation into apparent mad- 
ness." And towards the end of the next scene the news of the 


2 For Hamlet the eight prompt-books used as illustrations are as follows: 
Kemble 1796, Kemble 1814, Charles Kean 1853, Macready, Booth, Irving 1883, 
Forbes-Robertson 1897, Sothern and Marlowe. The Macready version is the 
Oxberry text of 1820 at the Folger Library, with Macready’s name inscribed 
and a presentation note from a Mr. Tisdall to Irving saying that the stage- 
directions are in Macready’s hand. The date of performance is probably near 
that of the text, but may be that of much later performances. The Booth text 
is that described above in n. 9 and is based on an original prompt-book of the 
60’s, nearly half a century earlier. My Irving prompt-book is a later revised 
edition of 1883 referring to a performance of 1878. In general the bibliographical 
minutiae required for a full description of prompt-books is so complicated that 
henceforth I shall sometimes be obliged to save space by omitting evidence of 
date of publication and performance. This is a matter completely irrelevant to 
my purposes, since the authority of the actor’s talent and the general period of 
his work give me all that I require for my illustrations, and I have finally mus- 
tered courage to reduce the bibliographical apparatus not only in these notes, 
but in my own records, as in the case of the Sothern and Marlowe version at 
the Folger which I have cited. 

4 Cut in all eight prompt-books cited above. 
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players“ and Hamlet’s conversation with them are over- 
expanded either out of pure love of the subject or in order to 
further the illusion of long delay in Hamlet’s revenge—perhaps 
for both reasons. 

The intervals of Act m1 and the first four scenes of Act Iv 
are the usual alternations from one group of characters to 
another and are not of great interest, since they nearly always 
involve necessary business of the play. The only question rises 
in regard to the function of the first four scenes of Act tv, which 
the actors are prone to cut.’® During Hamlet’s absence from 
Denmark a considerable interval must be filled, and the story 
of Ophelia and Laertes here becomes almost independent enough 
to be spoken of as a sub-plot. But the return of Laertes itself 
requires time, which is afforded by the first four scenes of the 
act. Since Hamlet’s banishment to England is almost the last 
theme of his conversation with his mother, since the disposal 
of Polonius’s body or the King’s fear and anger may be taken 
for granted, little is lost by the omission of the first three scenes. 
Though they make the course of the tragedy much smoother 
reading, their comparative weakness in stage effect makes me 
feel that considerations of time had at least some part, perhaps 
the chief part, in causing their existence. This is not true, of 
course, of the great soliloquy of self-reproach and renewed 
resolution in Scene iv, which is needed just at the moment when 
we see Hamlet packed off under guard, on his way to death in 
England, with his revenge unachieved. Yet this scene depends 
partly upon the three preceding scenes and can scarcely stand 
without them; and one may well argue that it is dispensable 
since its very significance has been so much a matter of contro- 
versy. Time perhaps plays a part even here. 

After this, Ophelia’s madness and Laertes’s rebellion permit 
the first news of Hamlet’s return, which itself allows for the 
King’s secret conspiracy with Laertes. Then comes the great 

“4 The news regarding the child-actors (11. ii. 332-386) is greatly shortened 
by Kemble (both versions), Kean, and Macready; and is cut by Booth, Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson, Sothern and Marlowe. 

46 The cuts run as follows: rv. i is much shortened by Kemble (both ver- 
sions), Kean, and Macready; and is cut by Booth, Irving, Forbes-Robertson, 
Sothern and Marlowe. rv. ii is cut by all except Kemble; rv. iii is much shortened 


by Kemble (both versions) and Macready, and cut by Forbes-Robertson and 
Sothern and Marlowe; rv. iv is cut by all. 
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grave-diggers’ scene. In itself it is episodic and probably interpo- 
lated to bring Hamlet to the church-yard and to provide time 
for the preparations for Ophelia’s burial. But Shakespeare threw 
himself into it with such zest that the scene rises above its acci- 
dental cause into a profound meaning, creating a mood of 
ironic melancholy which is far from either comic relief or comic 
disharmony. Here episode pure and simple justifies itself without 
reference to dramatic structure. We are at once brought to a 
sharp halt with a warning that structural considerations, of time 
or even of action, are unsafe guides with a fecund generous 
genius like that of Shakespeare, who constantly achieves superb 
successes by sacrificing the whole to the part, by throwing him- 
self with infinite zest into the possibilities of an individual 
situation which has no bearing whatever on the play as a whole. 
Yet however cautious structural judgments must be with such 
a genius, to abandon them entirely is to forget that Shakespeare 
is a dramatist at all, to treat him entirely as a novelist or a poet, 
as the non-theatrical associations of many scholars tempt them 
to do, or to abandon judgment entirely in academic piety. I 
believe that the risk in these alternatives is greater even than 
in the most dogmatic structural criticisms. 


IV 


Othello is a play which may be discussed only in parts. The 
condensation of the plot and the easy shifts from one group of 
characters to another prevent even any suspicion of padding 
except in three or four unimportant cases. These bits of scenes, 
which are so obviously required by time that they are seldom 
seen on the stage, may be very briefly enumerated. After what 
might well have been an entr’acte, the expectant Venetians at 
Cyprus who introduce Act 1 allow a very insufficient interval 
of time for Desdemona’s and Othello’s voyage; at the beginning 
of Act m1 the clown and musicians get Iago off the stage; in the 
tiny second scene of the same act Cassio is released to have his 
conference with Desdemona off-stage; and in the fourth scene 

‘* The five prompt-books used for this play are those of Kemble (1814), 
Edmund Kean, Macready, Booth, and Mantell. The Booth version is from the 
collection cited in n. 9 above. The others are in the Folger Library. The Kean 
version is a revision of Kemble’s published prompt-book of 1818 and may 


therefore, be counted twice; the Macready version is a revision of the Hinds 
Stage edition of 1838. Both were formerly owned by Henry Irving. 
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we see the Clown appear again for a moment, merely to release 
Othello from the stage. These are true interval scenes, which are 
habitually cut by actors.’ But after this the alternation of the 
action between one group of characters and another is handled 
so that one never has a sense of slackening of speed. 

On one occasion at least the question may be raised whether 
this speed has not been gained at too great a sacrifice. This is the 
beginning of Iago’s intrigue against Cassio immediately after 
the debarkation at Cyprus, with the result that no time what- 
ever is allowed for the supposed adultery with Desdemona, 
although Shakespeare’s normal technique would provide for an 
interval scene after the debarkation. Professor Bradley, in his 
note on ‘The Duration of the Action in Othello,” wisely refuses 
to join in “Christopher North’s” romantic admiration of the 
supposed system of Double Time with which Shakespeare irons 
out the minor inconsistencies produced by this structural defect. 
He dubiously suggests the possibility of a corruption of the play 
to shorten it, or to avoid a second violation of the unities im- 
mediately after the voyage. Of these the second alternative 
seems to me the more interesting. However speculative such a 
consideration may be, on such a subject speculation is as irre- 
sistible to me as to others, and I should like to point out that the 
assumption of corruption over which Mr. Bradley hesitates is 
not indispensable. Is it possible that in this case Shakespeare 
himself was meeting adverse criticism from the classical sup- 
porters of the unities by demonstrating his ability to use their 
own structural methods? It has often been remarked that with 
the first act counted as a sort of dramatic prologue, the play 
preserves the unities closely enough; and it has been frequently 
admired for the concentration of form thus attained, not always 
wisely, I think, for the actual effect in the theatre of this skilfully 
obscured weakness is to sacrifice reality to intensity. In The 
Tempest again the attempt to obtain complete concentration 
seems deliberate and is noticed in the play itself by frequent 
references to the time of day. And there too the sacrifice is con- 
siderable, for Shakespeare, with all his instinctive mastery of a 
swift dramatic exposition, permits himself a long dull narrative 
which is as improbable as undramatic, since Prospero has 


17 All cut in the prompt-books just cited. The usual point at which 1. i 
begins on the stage is the entrance of Cassio (1. i. 42). 
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apparently concealed from Miranda his and her past until the 
audience would be gathered in the theatre to overhear his story. 
Was Shakespeare in each case not attempting, rather unsuc- 
cessfully, to meet the challenge of his academic critics? I revive 
this speculation for what it is worth, with very little conviction. 
Perhaps it is better to say, again with Bradley, that the con- 
venience of beginning the intrigue against Cassio with the 
festivities of the first night in Cyprus outweighed all other 
considerations. 


V 


Since Lear has a sub-plot, the intervals of time are arranged 
by shifts from one story to the other and need not be generally 
discussed here. I shall stop for only one individual interval in the 
fourth act and for some comment on the significance of this act 
in the play as a whole. In Act tv Lear and Gloucester are carried 
or led to Dover, and the two British armies of Albany and Corn- 
wall are gathered and combined to face the invading French. 
The whole action is transitional, therefore, and largely narrative 
rather than dramatic in method, but I shall deal only with the 
interval provided for one of these several journeys. In the second 
scene Goneril’s advances to the Bastard Edmund are followed 
by her immediate confrontation of Albany, outraged by her 
ferocity toward her father. Edmund returns to raise Regan’s 
troops and receive her rival bid for his favor, followed by the 
steward Oswald. This fresh complication in the rivalry of the 
two sisters, in itself partly a time-filler, requires two intervals 
for its completion. That at the end of the act, in which the sixth 
and seventh scenes allow for the final gathering of the armies at 
Dover, is filled so dramatically that it requires no further com- 
ment. But the interval for Edmund’s journey, followed by 
Oswald’s, is not so easy. Shakespeare must return to the main 
plot in the third and fourth scenes, and yet is obliged to reserve 
for later use the chief events remaining in that almost completed 
story. The third and fourth scenes (separate scenes only by 
editorial courtesy) involve no dramatic action whatever, but 
merely poetic description in dialogue. First a “Gentleman” who 
bores Shakespeare so much that he is not even provided with a 
name describes to us the distress of Lear and the pity of Cor- 
delia; and then, in the fourth scene, the same theme is rehandled 
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by the noble little dialogue between Cordelia and the Physician. 
The fourth scene, being so much more dramatic in conception, 
rouses Shakespeare’s imagination to represent Cordelia worthily, 
but the third is so stilted and without dramatic function that 
even Shakespeare’s own company may have rejected it, if we 
may draw an inference from its omission in the Folio version. 
And in spite of the difference in poetic temperature, both scenes 
may probably be regarded as dramatic padding. 

For our purposes, the general purposes of the fourth act of 
Lear, taken as a whole, should be discussed, since considerations 
of time are here so involved with the sub-plot and other struc- 
tural considerations as to have an enormous influence upon the 
acting of the play and only a little less weight in our judgment 
of its literary form. To the best of my knowledge, which is very 
limited in regard to the stage-history of this great play, the 
actors tend to run away as completely from the problem of this 
act as from that of the third, in which they usually throw to- 
gether the alternating sub-plot scenes or abandon them almost 
entirely. Here the tendency is to slash out so much as to leave 
the act almost unrecognizable. 

In a structure of thought and passion as vast and com- 
plicated as that of Lear, I cannot hope to analyze with any 
confidence the causes of even an individual and isolated effect. 
I can, however, see some of the effects themselves and try to 
guess at causes as far as my method of inquiry will carry me. 
Every one notices in reading Lear the way in which the play 
seems to come approximately to an end with the third act, only 
with difficulty getting under way again for the true conclusion, 
which is still so far away. Though this second start is charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare’s great tragedies, it is nowhere else so 
marked except in Julius Caesar. At the end of the third act 
Shakespeare has actually brought to a most tremendous and 
climactic conclusion the greatest pathos or fate tragedy con- 
ceived by the mind of man, in which the grandeur of Lear’s soul 
is shown most completely in the fact that it defies the baseness 
of the very universe. In spite of complete and agonized despair, 
human courage triumphs—in its hopeless defiance, in its aspira- 
tions to which the very nature of things is evidently hostile, in 
its pity for others who suffer. The struggle is metaphysical, not 
against a human opponent, but against the constitution of the 
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universe in which treachery and fierce cruelty may be expected 
in the heart of the family, in which nature itself turbulently 
joins in the oppression of the good and miserable by the evil and 
strong, in which everything visible is a chaos of moral madness 
which can be perceived only with madness of the mind. 

But after the “star-crossed lovers” of Romeo and Juliet 
Shakespeare had abandoned pathos tragedy for the partial 
reconciliation of tragedy proper, which Lear represents at the 
end in spite of all its heart-breaking pathos. Not to speak of the 
tragic faults in the arrogant impetuosity and folly of both Lear 
and Gloucester, since these have as much weight in the third as 
in the fifth act, we can still feel at the end a different mood. 
Good and evil are both recognized for what they are instead of 
masquerading as their opposites. There are daughters like 
Cordelia as well as daughters like Goneril and Regan, and Lear 
sees this as we do; there are sons like Edgar as well as sons like 
the unnatural Edmund. Though with terrible destruction of the 
good, evil is finally and completely annihilated; and in their very 
destruction Lear and Cordelia have shown the possible nobility 
of the human spirit. The moral chaos of the universe, which 
brings madness to a perceiving mind, has transformed itself into 
a sad and shaken but still morally ordered human society, in 
which the will can anticipate its fulfillment, in which moral 
causes have moral consequences, in which the gods no longer 
kill us for their sport. 

All this is clear. This is Shakespeare’s destination as he sets 
out from the end of the third act. But how is he to reach it? 
After the division of the kingdom, Lear himself, to whom our 
chief and almost sole interest is attached, suffers from others’ 
actions rather than acts himself; but in his furious defiance of 
his daughters and the storm he still may be said to act in the 
sense of drama, in the sense of an act of the will. After he is 
broken by madness even this is impossible; even his enemies act 
against each other or Cordelia rather than against him. He lives 
on for the pathos of Cordelia’s mercy in the noble reconciliation 
scene and for the final misery of the last scene of the play. Time 
is needed while two British armies gather and combine to face 
the invader, while all the chief characters of the play are brought 
to confront each other for the last crisis at Dover. And the sub- 
plot must give this time, as it has before when every one is 
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assembled at Gloucester’s castle in Act mu. The sub-plot accord- 
ingly begins a fresh exposition for the falling out of the sisters 
over Edmund’s love. Though there is an obvious gain in binding 
the treachery of sub-plot and main plot together and a still 
greater gain in allowing the indispensable interval of time, it is 
too late in the play to give this fresh interest as full dramatic 
elaboration as is Shakespeare’s wont, and he is obliged to rely 
upon his huge powers of poetic condensation for dramatic nar- 
rative in the manner of much of Antony and Cleopatra, rather 
than upon a fully developed struggle. The grand general course 
of the play demands the interval, and the interval requires a 
filler action, not true drama. 
VI 


In Macbeth'* the little intervals required in the first act are 
neglibible and are packed with necessary dramatic action. But 
then in the second act comes the famous porter-scene, with all 
the controversy which it brings with it. Though Macbeth must 
be got off the stage Shakespeare has no dramatic action to 
provide for this—and cannot have, since any interpolated 
action would distract attention from a crisis. He makes tre- 
mendous capital of the actual knocking at the gate, as De 
Quincey points out. The demoniac atmosphere of murder is most 
completely realized at the moment when the normal outside 
world intrudes upon it and threatens even to destroy the mur- 
derer. The porter plays with his own fancy that he is porter of 
hell-gate, as he so nearly is. So far then we have the full genius 
of Shakespeare. But the unconsciously ironic fancy of admitting 
the applicants at hell-gate is full of Elizabethan topical allusions 
which mean nothing to the modern audience (as even Mr. 
Granville-Barker admits) and passes on to coarseness which the 
modern auditor does not relish. For the modern audience then, 
most of the porter’s speech is dead and ineffective, and part of 
it is, in these circumstances, offensive. One may say, as the 
historical scholar does, that these stumbling blocks were origi- 
nally less serious in Shakespeare’s own time, but I wonder if they 

18 For Macbeth I use the following eight prompt-books for my illustrations. 
Kemble 1803, Kemble 1818, Charles Kean, Macready, Phelps, Booth, Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson, all Folger prompt-books except those of Booth and Forbes- 
Robertson, in my own possession. The Macready version is the Hinds Stage 
edition of 1839, with Macready’s name in the cast as Macbeth. 
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did not exist in some degree even for the Elizabethans. When 
worked up to the supreme heights of tragedy did Elizabethan 
Englishmen immediately relish either topical or coarse allusions? 
Nearly all the critics say yes, but they attribute, it seems to me, 
a power to passing customs which they do not have, that of 
changing human nature in its very depths, when a tragic crisis 
has called forth those feelings which remain the same in all ages. 
Though we may agree that Coleridge was wrong in the piety 
which made him suspect an interpolator in this passage, yet I 
suspect that he was showing the instinct of a poet in feeling the 
lack of harmony of the porter with the tragic mood. All actors 
whom I can cite have found that this is so and have reduced the 
length of the little scene till it holds little more than the sym- 
bolic knocking at the gate and symbolic fancy of hell-gate, with 
almost none of the topical allusions which develop the idea.'® 
Shakespeare has again followed his custom of filling gaps with 
jests from low-life and has on this occasion completely failed. 

This little interval, since it merely provides for Macbeth’s 
short absence from the stage, would occupy no more time in 
reality than is required on the stage; but the next involves a 
considerable interval of time after the discovery of the murder 
and before the appearance of Macbeth as king. The actual pas- 
sage of time and not merely an actor’s exit must be arranged. 
The fourth scene, therefore, is a true interval scene in which no 
important action can possibly be developed if the play is to have 
only a single plot. Shakespeare fills it up with the evil omens 
during the night of murder (which lose their dramatic effect 
because they are related after the murder instead of before, as 
in Julius Caesar); with the accusation against Duncan’s sons 
because of their flight; with the news of Macbeth’s approaching 
coronation; with a hint of Macduff’s coldness toward Macbeth. 
If all of this is relevant, it is far from being indispensable; and 
it is almost entirely narrative. The reason is obvious, I think, 
and justifies the shortening or cutting” of the scene in stage per- 

19 See preceding note. The earlier actors (Kemble, Kean, Macready, and 
Phelps) cut. 

20 The custom of the earlier nineteenth century was, apparently, to cut 
Ross and the Old Man (n. iv. 1-20) and to transpose the rest to begin the next 
act. So Kemble, Charles Kean, Macready (substantially), Phelps. Later actors 
cut the whole scene, as Booth, Irving, and Forbes-Robertson. Forbes-Robert- 
son’s preface speaks of this as the usual custom. 
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formances. Such a suppression of the scene, which is easy when 
the curtain falls for an entr’acte, might well create difficulties 
under conditions of continuous performances, and this scene is 
one of those which seem to indicate that Shakespeare did not 
feel that he could rely upon intervals between acts to allow for 
the passage of time—probably because such intervals did not 
exist. It is the only considerable pause in the action of the play, 
and the next little interval is merely that needed to account for 
Banquo’s journey before the banquet. Some time for this is 
allowed by Macbeth’s agony of conscience in his confidences 
with Lady Macbeth (m1. ii), with thrilling dramatic effect, but 
this spiritual crisis itself requires an interval before the banquet, 
if only to remove Macbeth from the stage. The actual murder 
of Banquo, which the actor often finds dead weight,” is probably 
needed more for this purpose than for any other. If it prepares 
the audience to identify Banquo’s ghost, that preparation is so 
soon repeated in the next scene, under more significant circum- 
stances, that it seems completely superfluous. The actual murder 
is given casually and indifferently without the least pretence of 
emotional development. 

The banquet then brings the dramatic action of the third act 
to an end like the end of the second act, just before a recogniz- 
able and considerable interval in the action. The entr’acte might 
well, one would think, provide easily for this necessity, if 
entr’actes existed, but again Shakespeare proceeded as if no such 
device was known on his stage. Even if one ignores the Hecate 
scene,” as probably not by Shakespeare, the scene following 
(111. vi)® is of much the same nature, since no significant dra- 
matic action is at this moment possible. Lennox and an unnamed 
Lord listlessly describe the action which we have just seen pas- 
sionately acted out with a supremely imaginative development 
of its significance; and <hey tell us of the public fear of Macbeth 
and of Macduff’s flight to England—all this largely because 
Macbeth must leave the stage (and his palace) to seek out the 
witches. 

No more padding as obvious as this remains in the play, but 
some scenes at least deserve attention. The pathos of the murder 


® Booth and Irving both cut, at least. The earlier actors do not. 
*® Cut by Booth, Irving, Forbes-Robertson, not by the earlier actors. 
* Cut in all eight prompt-books cited above. 
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of Lady Macduff shows Macbeth’s degradation as nothing else 
could, and the actors are, I think, wrong in their usual avoid- 
ance™ of it. But it is an episode in the main action and is carried 
sufficiently, so far as mere narrative goes, by Macbeth’s threats 
before the deed and by Macduff’s grief when he hears of it. 
Perhaps it is introduced partly to allow for Macduff’s flight to 
England, of which we have just heard a second report. If so, it 
makes necessary in the next scene (Iv. iii) a very long negotiation 
between Malcolm and Macduff so that Ross may bring the 
terrible news to Macduff. This long dialogue has a low dramatic 
temperature and the actors inevitably reduce its length.” 

After this scene comes the great sleep-walking scene, which 
by the usual standards of illusion, might be considered enough 
to allow time for Malcolm’s invasion of Scotland, but Shake- 
speare adds to it a narrative scene (v. ii) in which we are shown 
the revolting thanes leaving Macbeth for the invaders. Perhaps 
Shakespeare felt that this narrative was essential, but I am in- 
clined to guess that he was again deliberately filling up time. At 
any rate the actors cut.” Strangely enough this very short play 
has an unusually large number of scenes which may be omitted 
without perceptible loss. 


VII 


Antony and Cleopatra has a subject-matter which involves 
more important shifts in place than any other play, with cor- 
responding intervals of time; but the epic treatment of the play, 
narrative rather than strictly dramatic, solves these problems 
more easily than actors on the curtained stage can imagine, 
though moving pictures will sooner or later give us a medium 
which will do the play justice even more fully than Shakespeare’s 
own stage. In brief, the necessary alternations of different groups 
of characters in a historical narrative provides for intervals of 
time as easily as in a romantic novel of the days before Henry 
James: padding is very nearly impossible, since every scene 
adds at least historical atmosphere, of which in so large a sub- 
ject too much is inconceivable. In spite of the significance of the 
intervals and the regularity with which they are filled by the 


* Cut in all eight prompt-books. 
25 Much shortened by all actors cited. 
* All prompt-books cited. 
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technique which has been observed in other plays, any attempt 
to describe them here would be little more than a repetition of 
the analyses of time by Daniel or the various editors of the play. 
As in plays with sub-plots, the shifts of scene may be accounted 
for by other dramatic necessities than those of time, and one 
may only say that time is at least always considered, except in 
the case of the battle of Actium, which is handléd with the 
curious Elizabethan narrative cynicism toward battle-scenes. 
With such scenes Elizabethan drama remained on a primitive 
level infinitely below its large general achievement: if the stage- 
manager partly made up for these deficiencies, the complaint 
in the fourth chorus of Henry V shows that Shakespeare was 
far from satisfied with the results. 

The freedom in time of such narrative poetry in dialogue as 
Antony and Cleopatra is strikingly contrasted with the diffi- 
culties of a fully elaborated spiritual struggle like Coriolanus,?" 
which is the most interesting of all the tragedies for the subject 
of this essay. Sometimes one is so deeply impressed by the pro- 
foundly inevitable struggle of the plot, the rich characterization 
of Coriolanus, Menenius, and Volumnia, the condensed intel- 
lectual and emotional richness of the dialogue in this great play 
that one wonders why it is inevitably placed a little beneath the 
greatest work of Shakespeare, even by its most ardent admirers. 
Part of the difficulty may be in the characteristic Shakespearean 
shift from what promises to be the most intellectual of his 
tragedies, an ultra-modern class-struggle tremendously stated, 
to a purely personal influence of the mother on the son. Though 
we cannot expect or wish Shakespeare to share our interest in a 
drama of social problems, we must recognize that dramatic 
structure is concerned in such a shift of issues and, with dramat- 
ic structure, its purpose of an emotional effect upon the audience, 
which is inevitably obtained by the consistent and grand de- 
velopment of a single issue up to the point of Coriolanus’s exile, 
and then abandoned for romantic narrative with the most 
sketchy motivation. Even the outlines determined by the legend 
need not have required so complete a forgetfulness of the original 


*7 The five prompt-books used for this play are those of Kemble (1812), 
Phelps, Irving, Salvini, and Forrest, all from the Folger Library except the 
Irving version. I shall say nothing of interpolations from Thomson’s Coriolanus 
in the latter part of the play, as irrelevant to my purpose. ; 
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issue when Volumnia and Coriolanus meet for their conflict of 
wills. But this suggestion must be weighed in connection with 
others of a quite different nature: perhaps, for instance, the 
abandonment of the spiritual intimacy of the old introspective 
soliloquy may account for part of the coldness of the play. Cer- 
tainly this is one item in the complete lack of real sympathy 
either with Coriolanus or his enemies which burdens this play 
as well as the earlier part of Antony and Cleopatra. Without 
sympathy the very term tragedy becomes almost meaningless. 
Perhaps also one may notice, I think, a certain static quality 
of the play which makes it seem what dramatists call “talky,” 
especially after the end of the great third act. All of these to- 
gether certainly have some significance in the almost complete 
disappearance of the play from the stage and its long history of 
comparative unpopularity. 

The last of the items, the slowness of movement caused by 
the “talkiness”’ of the great tragedy, is our only present concern, 
for it is demonstrably due in considerable measure to the fre- 
quency of the interval scenes throughout the play. Instead of 
following such an epic method as was allowed by the world- 
history of Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare was handling here 
a truly dramatic issue represented in a few persons, too concen- 
trated to permit shifts between various groups and yet full of 
embarrassing intervals of time. The character of Menenius may 
almost be said to exist for the single purpose of representing Cori- 
olanus during his necessary absences, and thus to fill most of the 
inevitable intervals. He performs the function taken by the sub- 
plot in other plays, and in a sense performs it better, since he 
has a power of attorney to represent Coriolanus’s own views 
and is not a distraction from the chief issue. But if a sub-plot is 
usually a distraction, it is at least a dramatic action in itself 
while Menenius cannot, in the nature of the case, act at all, but 
must always merely talk. 

Too much blame must not, however, be laid upon the loyal 
Menenius. The semi-historical structure of the play must take 
even more, as in the first act. The preparations for war at Rome 
(1. i) are followed by similar preparations at Corioli (1. ii) which 
might be taken for granted and are so by Kemble, who cuts the 
scene.** Then comes I. iii, devoted entirely to the character of 

%* Followed by the four other versions cited. 
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Volumnia and entirely without action. This scene has dramatic 
value, for Volumnia’s later influence requires that her personal- 
ity and dominant power be built up. Perhaps, however, this is 
done sufficiently in action later; certainly if this scene is neces- 
sary exposition it is slow and talky where Shakespeare is wont 
to be most swift and dramatic. Surely the first of these scenes 
and perhaps the Volumnia scene also, in part, may be said to 
be determined by considerations of time, by the need of com- 
pleting military preparations and marching the Roman army to 
Corioli. 

The two separate battles at Corioli, which are kept separate 
here to glorify Marcius, though in Julius Caesar Shakespeare 
did not hesitate to combine the two battles at Philippi, create 
another time difficulty. After two little scenes devoted to the 
army of Titus Lartius and Marcius 2t Corioli (1, iv, v) we shift 
to the army of Cominius, which is retreating. The retreat gives 
time for Marcius to join this army in the latter part of the scene. 
Then comes a useless flash-back to the first army to allow Mar- 
cius to join battle once more. Both of these scenes serve no 
purpose except the passage of time, but the dramatic action, 
in the scenes where action occurs, is that of battle scenes and so 
peculiarly Elizabethan (or cinematographic, which is much the 
same thing) that it is entirely omitted by Kemble. Scene vi, 
though a scene devoted to the passage of time, is nevertheless 
more valuable than scenes of battle which have no illusion what- 
ever, and may be substituted for them, when supplemented by 
the final narrative in Scene ix. These are the only two scenes 
retained by Kemble.”* In other words, the peculiar difficulties 
of battle scenes on the legitimate stage, which were evidently 
not fully recognized by the Elizabethans and are not felt at all 
in moving-pictures, force us to reverse our usual judgments. If 
the two narrative scenes are not very dramatic, they at least 
offer fewer difficulties than truly dramatic scenes of action if the 
action be that of armies in battle. 

Since Scene x shows us the personal animosity of Aufidius 
toward Coriolanus it has some value as exposition®® and cannot 
be considered entirely a scene written to fill time; but it does 

*# Phelps and Irving follow Kemble. Forrest keeps Scene x and Salvini both 


viii and x (which he combines); otherwise they also follow Kemble’s version. 
* Nevertheless Kemble, Phelps, and Irving cut. 
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this also in giving some opportunity for Marcius to return to 
Rome. This time is extended by the conversations of Menenius, 
first with the hostile tribunes and then with Volumnia and 
Valeria. These conversations in the first part of Act m, Scene i, 
are devoted almost entirely to filling up an interval of the ac- 
tion, though they have other incidental values in intensifying 
our knowledge of the ill-feeling of the people towards Marcius. 
No interval scene, or almost none, is devoted entirely to mark- 
ing time; a dramatist of supreme genius inevitably turns these 
liabilities into assets—but the assets are of very variable value. 
When we observe them gained time after time at a great sacri- 
fice, and then observe that these sacrifices are invariably made 
when intervals of time must be filled, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the occasion is more than an occasion, that it is also the 
cause. To be specific, when the issues between Coriolanus and 
the mob are repeatedly debated without being represented in 
action, we first think of such dialogues as necessary exposition 
until we observe their constant repetition and observe that they 
are elsewhere represented much more effectively in dramatic 
action. The conclusion seems inevitable that considerations of 
time play a large part in such repetitions and that they might, 
except for time, be condensed™ and in some cases even omitted. 

When Coriolanus is welcomed back in Rome at the end of 
Act m1, Scene i, another interval must be filled while he is being 
received at the Capitol and nominated for the consulship. We 
have, therefore, two anonymous officers® introduced (1. ii) 
merely to chat aimlessly about what we already know of him; and 
in like manner the next scene (m1. iii) is begun with the desultory 
talk of the people in the market-place as they wait for Corio- 
lanus; and the next scene (11. i) is introduced by similar aimless 
chatting of Coriolanus and his friends to allow the tribunes to 
pursue him with their report of the people’s change of heart. 
These are all three true interval scenes, easily omitted on the 
curtained stage or at least condensed to the point where they 
provide for smooth entrances and exits without also involving 
necessary delay. 


* There is a tendency in the prompt-books to shorten here (1. i. 1-179), 
but I shall not discuss this because of the complicated details which would be 
involved. 

® Cut in all prompt-books cited. 
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There is another interval in the middle of Act m1, Scene i, 
another at the beginning of Scene ii, and another at the begin- 
ning of Scene iii, but all are filled with dramatic action of pri- 
mary importance, the frenzied anger of Coriolanus in the first 
two instances, and the trouble-making of the tribunes in the 
third. However, the actual departure of Coriolanus into exile 
and ultimately into a union with the Volscians at Antium re- 
quires a longer interval, and there is no action to fill it. In con- 
sequence we have padding, the useless little scene (rv. iii)® in 
which a Volscian scout or spy learns that Coriolanus is banished. 
Considering the fact that Coriolanus himself arrives at Antium 
with this news in the very next scene, nothing could be more 
useless dramatically, except for considerations of time. 

In the next two scenes (Iv. iv, v), which are dramatically 
continuous though separated by the editors’ anachronistic pas- 
sion for localizing an unlocalized action, Coriolanus is weclomed 
by Aufidius as an ally against Rome. But this involves new mili- 
tary preparations against Rome, and Scene v ends with a long 
and totally useless conversation between the servants, which the 
most reverent student of Shakespeare will attribute to no other 
cause than time.™ This interval is briefly extended by the con- 
versation of the tribunes at Rome in the beginning of Scene vi, 
but such introductory bits are best regarded as means of facili- 
tating entrances. 

The invasion is supposed to continue during the rest of this 
scene and Scene viii, in which the discontent of Aufidius prepares 
us for his later betrayal of Coriolanus; but both of these scenes 
carry on necessary business of the play, and they are followed 
by the embassies to Coriolanus, first of Menenius and then of 
Volumnia, with no time intervals which need consideration. But 
when Volumnia succeeds in breaking the determination of her 
son to seek vengeance we must wait for his return to Corioli 
with his army. The time for this is afforded by Scenes iv and v 
of Act v, in which Menenius wrangles with the tribunes and the 
Romans rejoice over their escape. The scenes are valid dramati- 
cally, since they develop before the audience the joy in which 


* Cut in all prompt-books cited. The preceding scene is probably at least 
partly influenced by considerations of time. All of the actors cut except Salvini, 
who shortens the scene. * All the actors cut, of course. 

% The actors shorten, in varying degrees. 
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the audience should participate: but they are not indispensable, 
because our chief interest is in the tragedy of Coriolanus him- 
self; and the actors will not usually be able to make the scenes 
very effective.” They must, therefore, be considered primarily 
as intended to fill up time. 


VIII 


Though much remains to be said on the histories and come- 
dies, this general treatment of interval-scenes in the tragedies 
may rest with the analysis of Coriolanus. My purpose in this 
article has been descriptive rather than argumentative and has 
been directed rather toward the recognition of interval-scenes 
than toward general conclusions. The general conclusions in- 
volved, which have been sketched in the preceding article, re- 
quire a consideration not only of those interval-scenes which are 
little or nothing more, but also of those which have been put to 
effective dramatic use, like sub-plots or shifts to other groups of 
characters. These I have in the main avoided, because another 
analysis of their function would require a greater space than I 
could hope to command and would be little more than a gratui- 
tous repetition of previous time-analyses of the plays. But to 
omit them is to over-emphasize the defect of Shakespeare’s 
method, that it leads sometimes to dramatic padding. When all 
interval-scenes of whatever nature are considered together, the 
final impression is very different, and it is this to which I wish 
for a moment to return. Shakespeare’s solicitude to fill every 
time-interval is a striking characteristic of his art. As soon as it 
is consciously observed, it rescues us from an inevitable misap- 
prehension into which we have fallen because of the anachronis- 
tic over-emphasis upon scene-divisions in our texts and stage- 
performances of the plays. The flowing continuity of his plays, 
like that of music, is an achievement dependent upon his con- 
sciousness of time and shows a profound understanding of the 
nature of drama and of the human consciousness in general. 

In this as in other things we may well return to Shakespeare 
for guidance. The influence of scenery upon the drama has con- 
sistently taught dramatists to exaggerate the importance of place. 
Space is above all the form of thought in which we perceive 
the material world; time, the spiritual world of our conscious- 


* Only Irving attempted to retain them. 
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ness in which we perceive our own existence and experience. 
The almost magical illusion of reality in the drama, allow- 
ing the consciousness of one’s own separate identity to be com- 
pletely forgotten and absorbed as in no other art except music, 
so that one is oneself living through the actions and emotions 
presented on the stage and not merely observing an external 
fact as in such space arts as sculpture or painting or architecture, 
is surely in part the consequence of the fact that drama is, after 
music, the time-art par excellence, existing in the form of thought 
in which the mind consciously perceives its own continuity and 
identity. 

This superior psychological intensity of drama is by no 
means the only consequence of its existence in time rather than 
space. I have said, indeed, that music is superior in this emo- 
tional identification with the presented experience. But music is 
far inferior in the sense of permanent significance given in drama 
by the perception of cause and effect. By the sense of character 
determining action and each action determining the succeeding 
action, plot and character are indissolubly combined in one per- 
ception; and the spectator of a great play feels that he has not 
merely perceived but actually experienced ultimate human 
reality. 

This principle of cause and effect is created and determined 
by a succession of events in time. The imagination follows that 
succession with a conscious or unconscious anticipation of events 
which when fulfilled—in a great dramatist, with a rightness and 
perfection far beyond our conscious expectation—gives the will 
a sense of achievement equivalent to that of a fulfilled desire or 
command. This sense of self-fulfillment is a fundamental fact 
in the illusion of reconciliation and tranquility in tragedy as dis- 
tinct from melodrama, perhaps outweighing in significance even 
the Hegelian antithesis of spiritual triumph with physical defeat. 
For these reasons the time-element has a larger part in the char- 
acteristic effect of drama than has ever been recognized since 
the development of scenery. Shakespeare is the means of our 
instruction in this matter. More than any other great dramatist 
he is conscious of the illusion of time; and when we perceive his 
mastery of it we become more conscious of his supremacy. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 
The University of Nebraska 


















CREVECCUR’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
HERDER’S “NEGER-IDYLLEN” 


In the complete canon of the inspired writings of primitivism 
two books that proclaim the great gospel of humanitarianism 
are Herder’s Briefe zu Befirderung der Humanitét and Créve- 
coeur’s Letters from an American Farmer. The letters of Herder, 
it has been held, “were primarily intended as propaganda for 
the doctrines of tolerance and humanitorianism already ad- 
vanced”’ more abstractly in his Jdeen sur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit. Those of Crévecceur, too, presented in 
part similar ideas, which had also been previously expressed, not 
by their author, however, but by other writers of the Age of 
Enlightenment. Their author’s vibrant humanity, indeed, was 
part and parcel of the humanitarian movement that was gener- 
ally gaining momentum in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While it must not be supposed that his “trifling lucubra- 
tions,” as he modestly termed his letters, were wholly subject to 
the spirit of the period, it may not be assumed either that they 
were entirely unaffected by philosophical forces influential at the 
time. In dedicating his work to the Abbé Raynal, Crévecceur re- 
vealed that he had discovered his compatriot’s ‘Political and 
Philosophical History’” and had “perused it with infinite pleas- 
ure”—and with profit, he might have added. To Raynal, indeed, 
he was deeply indebted, as he himself admitted. “I conceived 
your genius to be present at the head of my study,” he declared 
in the dedication: ‘Under its invisible but powerful guidance, I 
prosecuted my small labours: and now, permit me to sanctify 
them under the auspices of your name.” 


1 R. T. Clark, Ir., “The Noble Savage and the Idea of Tolerance in Herder’s 
Briefe su Befirderung der Humanitat,” JEGP, xxxim, i (January, 1934), 55. 
It was this article (ibid., pp. 46-56) that provided the impulse for the present 
one, the composition of which preceded the appearance of another, ““The Prob- 
lem of Civilization in English Abolition Literature, 1772-1808,” by R. M. Kain, 
in the Philological Quarterly, xv, ii (April, 1936), 103-125. 

2 I.¢.,G.T. F. Raynal, Histoire philosophique et politique, Des Etablissemens 
& du Commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes, which was first published at 
Amsterdam in 1770 in six volumes, and which was translated into English in 
1776 and published at London in four volumes under the title of A Philosophical 
and Political History of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in the East and 
West Indies. Numerous editions, some of them corrected, revised, and aug- 
mented, were published subsequently in both French and English. 
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There was, Crévecceur doubted not, “‘a secret communion 
among good men throughout the world; a mental affinity con- 
necting them by a similitude of sentiments”; and he did not 
see why he should not be permitted ‘‘to share in that extensive 
intellectual consanguinity.” In fact, he did share in it. The 
“similitude of sentiments” upon certain subjects which existed 
between Crévecceur and Raynal was at the same time the com- 
mon property of the period; yet the correspondence between 
them consisted chiefly in direct indebtedness of Crévecceur to 
Raynal. A similar source of influence it is difficult to discover, 
for Crévecceur cannot be considered to have been a man who 
was well read or well versed in book-lore.* While his opinions and 
reports on certain points were accordingly derivative, his ob- 
servations were original. The American Farmer’s delight in the 
bees and the birds, his interest in the animal and human in- 
habitants of the wilderness, and his regard for the Quakers 
sprang in every instance from a mind that perceived with im- 
mediacy and a heart that felt with sincerity. 

Over and against Crévecceur’s admiration of the Quakers, 
who won his regard partly by their humane treatment of negro 
slaves, may be set his condemnation of the institution of slavery, 
which seemed to him a serious blemish in the otherwise ideal 
society of colonial America.‘ On this subject, upon which much 
of his information was second-hand,' his feeling was none the 

* Cf. S. T. Williams, “Crévecceur as a Man of Letters,” in Sketches of Eight- 
eenth Century America, More “Letters from an American Farmer,’ edited by 
Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams (New Haven and 
London, 1925), p. 26. In founding the fiction that he was by descent and tradi- 
tion an American farmer, Crévecceur alleges at the beginning of both of his first 
two letters that his father left him no goog books, only a few musty and miscel- 
laneous volumes that his father before him had brought along from England. 

* In his third letter on ‘““What is an American” Crévecceur concludes from 
facts which he there sets forth that the colonies constitute “the most perfect 
society now existing in the world.” 

5 Since Crévecceur probably never traveled further into the South than the 
State of Virginia and since he lived in the North, where the slaves were less 
numerous and better treated, his reflections upon the subject of slavery doubt- 
less depended upon the reports he found in his limited reading in such a writer 
as Raynal and in current writings of propagandist nature as well as upon reports 
he may have had verbally from friends. Such is the conclusion of H. C. Rice, set 
forth in a chapter on “Crévecceur, Ami des Noirs” in his study entitled Le Culti- 
vateur Américain (Paris, 1933), which work has been invaluable in furnishing a 
basis and background for the present article. 
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less genuine. “As an eloquent and powerful advocate,” he ad- 
dressed the Abbé Raynal in his dedication, “you have pleaded 
the cause of humanity in espousing that of the poor Africans”; 
and the inference is that also in this particular, by partaking in 
this common cause, he aspired “‘to share in that extensive intel- 
lectual consanguinity,” in that “secret communion,” which he 
believed to exist “among good men throughout the world.” 
Differences of color, as weil as those of race and religion,® van- 
ished in the face of Crévecceur’s enlightened tolerance. Such 
sentiments as he expressed regarding slavery, even though they 
were neither new nor original,’ served to ensure his letters a 
ready reception by a large public because of the support they 
offered to the abolitionist movement, which was already well 
under way.* Thus it was that an anecdote related in the ninth 
epistle of Crévecceur’s Letters from an American Farmer found 
place in the tenth collection of Herder’s Briefe zu Befirderung 
der Humanitat. 

During the period of fifteen years that intervened between 
the appearance of the Letters from an American Farmer at Lon- 
don in 1782 and the publication of the pertinent portion of the 
Briefe su Befirderung der Humanitat at Riga in 1797 the work of 
Crévecceur won wide currency through reviews and citations as 
well as through reprints and translations. In the same year that 
it first appeared at London it was reprinted at Dublin, and the 
following year it reappeared at both London and Dublin.* Not 
until ten years later, 1793, did it achieve an American edition. 
The first edition, which was published in the first months of 
1782, and was discussed by the various English reviews from 
April onward, was also reviewed in December of the same year 

* For Crévecceur’s encompassing humanity see especially his third letter 
on “What is an American.” 

7H. C. Rice, op. cit., p. 113: “En somme, dans cette lettre qui constitue 
le noyau de ce que Crévecceur écrivit sur la question des négres il n’y a presque 
rien d’original, rien qui démontre une observation directe et personnelle.” 

* Ibid., pp. 109-111 and 117. 

* Descriptions of the various editions, including translations, of the Letters 
from an American Farmer are here omitted because H. C. Rice has already pub- 
lished in two places bibliographies of the writings of Crévecceur: “Bibliographie 
de Saint John de Crévecceur,” Le Cultivateur Américain (Paris, 1933), pp. 231- 
240; and “‘A Check-List of Crévecceur’s Most Important Writings” in “Some 
Notes, by Howard C. Rice, on The American Farmer’s Letters. With a Check- 
List of the Different Editions,” The Colophon (1934), Pt. 18. 
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in the Géttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen.® There the 
letters were characterized as readable but garrulous in part, and, 
since it was felt that few readers would find either patience or 
leisure to separate the few grains of gold from the great deal of 
dross, it was doubted whether success would attend a German 
translation, which had already been announced. In 1784, 
nevertheless, that translation appeared, bearing the title 
Sittliche Schilderungen von Amerika, in Briefen eines Ameri- 
kanischen Guthsbesitzers an einen Freund in England. Von Hektor 
St. John. Aus dem Englischen;“ and in the same year that 
Crévecceur’s letters were printed in a German version they were 
also published in a Dutch translation as well as in a French 
one, which had been prepared and enlarged by the author 
himself. Since it was to be feared that another translator 
would thereby permit himself to be frightened away from 
rendering into German the extended version, a review of it in 
the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung declared that it were to be 
wished that the former translation did not exist.” This wish, 
however, did not prevent the appearance of a German transla- 
tion of the French version in 1788-9 with the title of Briefe eines 
Amerikanischen Landmanns an den Ritter W. S. in den Jahren 
1770 bis 1781. Aus dem Englischen ins Fransésische von .. . und 
jetzt aus dem Fransésischen iibersetst und mit einigen Anmerkun- 
gen begleitet von Johann August Ephraim Gétse, erstem Hofdia- 
conus der St. Servatii-Kirche su Quedlinburg.“ The last of the 
three volumes of this version followed a second and further en- 
larged French edition, which had appeared already the year 


10 Gottingische Anseigen von gelehrten Sachen unter der Aufsicht der Kinigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Der zweyte Band auf das Jahr 1782, 148. Stiick, 
Den 7. Dec. 1782, pp. 1201-1204. 

1 Liegnitz und Leipzig, bey David Siegert, 1784. The translation, which 
appeared anonymously, was the work of Karl Gottfried Schreiter (cf. Deutsches 
Anonymen-Lexikon, 1501-1850, ed. Michael Holzmann and Hans Bohatta, 
tv [Weimar, 1907], p. 35). As the review of the original version in the Géttingische 
Anseigen found it in portions “geschwitzig,” so also did a review of the trans- 
lation in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (Berlin und Stettin, 1785, Des drey 
und sechzigsten Bandes zweytes Stiick, pp. 493-494) find that in places “lang- 
weilig.” 

12 Allgemeine Literature-Zeitung, Dienstags, den 29ten Marz, 1785, No. 72, 
p. 297. The review, which constitutes almost three-quarters of this number, 
covers pages 297-299. 

% Leipzig, 1788. Bey Siegfried Lebrecht Crusius. 
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before and which had also been reviewed in Germany, likewise 
in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung.“ 

The German review of the new and enlarged French version 
made mention of the first German translation and also noted 
that a portion of the work had been incorporated into Sprengel’s 
Beytrdge, that is, the Beytrdge sur Véilker- und Linderkunde 
by J. R. Forster and M. C. Sprengel, which, like the translation 
itself, had been published in 1783. The Letters from an American 
Farmer were also included among the authorities listed by 
Sprengel at the beginning of his Geschichte der Revolution von 
Nord-Amerika, which was published independently in 1785 but 
which had appeared the previous year in the Historisch- 
genealogischer Calendar, oder Jahrbuch der merkwiirdigsten neuen 
Welt-Begebenheiten fiir 1784. In Germany, as in England and 
America, France and Holland, and even Sweden and Italy, the 
work in its various forms was widely quoted as well as reviewed. 
It furnished information for both historians and travelers. The 
year after an excerpt had been quoted by Forster and Sprengel 
it was listed as an authority and cited in several instances by 
Johann Jacob Moser in his Nord-America nach den Friedens- 
schliissen vom Jahr 1783. In 1788 it was also cited by Johann 
David Schépf in his Reise durch einige der mittlern und siidlichen 
vereinigien nordamerikanischen Staaten nach Ost-Florida und 
den Bahama-Inseln unternommen in den Jahren 1783 und 
1784." In 1793 it was used extensively by Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling in his Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika; and 
two years later readers were referred to it by E. A. W. Zimmer- 
mann in his Frankreich und die Freistaaten von Nordamerika, 


™ Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, Dienstags, den 9ten October, 1787, No. 242, 
cols. 73-79. 

6H. C. Rice, op. cit., pp. 71-72, 99, and 203, cites most of the references 
here adduced. For present purposes, even if possible, it is not necessary to estab- 
lish the precise source of references, whether it was an English or French edi- 
tion, a German translation, or a review of any of these. It is sufficient to show 
that in one form or another the Letters from an American Farmer were known 
and quoted in Germany. 

4° Thus the engraved title page; the printed title page reads: Allgemeines 
histovisches Taschenbuch oder Abriss der merkwiirdigsten neuen Welt-Begeben- 
heiten enthaltend fiir 1784 die Geschichte der Revolution von Nord-America von M. 
C. Sprengel. 

17 In 1911 there was published at Philadelphia a translation by A. J. Mor- 
rison of Schépf’s work with the title of Travels in the Confederation | 1783-1784]. 
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Vergleichung beider Lander. A full decade before, in 1785, anec- 
dotes deriving from Crévecceur’s accounts were related by Otto 
Reichard in his Cahiers de Lecture and by Johann von Archen- 
holz in his Literatur und Vilkerkunde. It was, in fact, through a 
hint by Archenholz in a note to his extract, so Gétze testified in 
the Preface to the Briefe eines Amerikanischen Landmanns, that 
the German scientist and cleric was induced to translate into 
his own language the French version of Crévecceur’s work.'* 

As the various versions of the Letters from an American 
Farmer supplied citations and illustrations for travelers and 
historians, so also in similar fashion did they furnish anecdotes 
for abolitionists. Just as the description of Nantucket contained 
in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth letters became the classic 
account of the island,!* so the “melancholy scene” of the suffer- 
ing of a negro described in the ninth letter gained considerable 
currency in contemporary anti-slavery agitation. In Germany 
the episode was mentioned immediately and summarized in a 
single sentence in the review of the original edition of the Letters 
published in the Géttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen for 
December 7, 1782. It was referred to also in the review of the 
first French version in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung for 
March 29, 1785, where it was stated that it had already been 
reprinted in other journals. It was also adopted by publications 
devoted to the slavery question. In 1789 it was included in the 

18 The French version, having appeared in 1784, was mentioned by Archen- 
holz in November, 1785. Gétze was prompted to secure a copy and then moved 
to announce a translation, which, however, was delayed in completion. Mean- 
while, in the year that the French version appeared, a German one from the 
English had already been published. The contents of both the English and the 
German versions Gétze characterized as the first twelve “Probestiicke” of 
Crévecceur’s work, the original version of which he chose to consider to be the 
fuller French one. He persisted in his purpose of publishing a translation of it 
and produced the first volume by the time of the ““Ostermesse”’ in 1788. The sec- 
ond volume, which appeared also in 1788, reported that a new French version 
had appeared the year before and promised to include its additions in the trans- 
lation. Two new letters, which had been added to each of the first two volumes 
of the French version, were included in an appendix to the second volume of the 
translation. A third volume, which had been added in the new version, was 
translated in its entirety and announced for publication in the “Ostermesse” 
of 1789. As Gétze had learned of the first French version through Archenholz, so 
he learned of the second one through Schépf, besides whom he cited also Forster 
and Sprengel in the “Vorerinnerung des Uebersetzers” of the second volume of 
his translation. 1” H. C. Rice, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Erzihlungen von den Sitten und Schicksalen der Negersklaven, 
which Johann Ernst Kolb had compiled impartially from sources 
supporting both sides of the question; and in 1791 it was con- 
tained in the Versuch einer Geschichte des Negersclavenhandels 
by Johann Jacob Sell. In a postscript to his publication Kolb 
answered the charge that the account was not true by stating 
that he had followed Schubart’s “vaterlindische Chronik,’”® 
which in turn had taken the story from the American letters. 
The text of the story as published by Kolb, and presumably 
also by Schubart, is, while similar, not identical to that of 
Gétze’s translation, which had appeared just a year before the 
publication of Kolb’s book. Indeed, the inclusion of the narra- 
tive of the negro in the translation occurred only by reason of 
the fact that in his first two volumes Gétze followed the first 
French version, not employing until his third the second one, 
which omitted the story. 

The story of the negro who was left to perish miserably in a 
cage suspended in the trees was given by Kolb in his Erzdhlungen 
as a counterpart to the account of the kind treatment of another 
negro and his fellows at the hands of the Quaker, Warner 
Mifflin.” This tale, too, derived from the first French version of 
the Letters from an American Farmer, for it constituted one of 
the additions inserted by Crévecceur in that version and subse- 
quently retained in the following French one.” Both anecdotes 

% J.¢., Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart’s V aterlandschronik, which he 
commenced in July 1787 after having concluded his Deutsche Chronik ten years 
before. 

%1 Warner Mifflin, whom at first Crévecceur and after him Kolb called 
Walter Mifflin, was an ardent crusader for emancipation, peace, and temperance. 
In the anti-slavery cause he had printed at Philadelphia in 1793 A Serious Ex- 
postulation with the Members of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
which was followed three years later by The Defence of Warner Mifflin against 
Aspersions cast on him on account of his Endeavours to promote Righteousness, 
Mercy and Peace, among Mankind. 

“It first appeared independently in the Mercure de France, January 4, 
1783, pp. 6-12, where it was headed “Deuxiéme Lettre de Ivan -A -X. Barlisle 
Pounty [Carlisle County!], 14 Novembre 1773.” Together with other letters 
from the Mercure it was reprinted (pp. x-xxij) among the “Lettres servant 
d’Introduction” which prefaced the edition published in 1784 of Lettres d’un 
Cultivateur Américain. In the edition published in 1787 the story was included 
in the text of the first volume (pp. 217-222), where it supplemented two other 
anecdotes related of the same man already in the first French version in the 
course of a description of the Quakers. An English translation of the entire 
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can be considered genuine contributions by the American 
Farmer to the cause of the negroes.” Both of them were used 
after Kolb by Herder, that of the negro in the cage to open, 
and that of Mifflin and his slave to close, the five “Neger- 
Idyllen” given in the first section of the tenth collection of the 
Briefe su Befirderung der Humanitét.™ Of the intervening three 
idyls two more are found at the beginning of Kolb’s compilation, 
among the first six items of which appear thus four of the five 
anecdotes employed by Herder. The inescapable conclusion is 
that Kolb was Herder’s source; and such an assumption is 
supported by a comparison of their respective versions of the 
same stories, which appear to be as similar as possible under the 
different demands of prose and poetry. For, while Kolb’s 
Erzihlungen preserve the original narrative form, Herder’s Idyl- 
len employ blank verse.*’ 

The first of the Neger-Idyllen, which portrays the suffering 
slave, Herder entitled ‘‘Die Frucht am Baume,” while Kolb 
calied his account “Grausamkeit der Christen gegen ihre Skla- 
ven.” With economy of execution, achieved by shifting the order 
and telescoping details, Herder related the essential facts of the 
story. The narrator, who seems not to have been Crévecceur 
himself,?” is passing through a pleasant wood, which Herder 





passage pertaining to Warner Mifflin as it appeared in the second French ver- 
sion is included in the Life and Ancestry of Warner Mifflin, Friend, Philanthro- 
pist, Patriot, compiled by Hilda Justice (Philadelphia, 1905), pp. 41-63. From the 
first French version of the Letters from an American Farmer the account of 
Warner Mifflin came into the German translation of the work published by 
Gétze in 1788. The following year the story appeared in Kolb’s collection, and 
in 1797 it appeared among Herder’s idyls. In 1830 Herder’s metrical version was 
published in English translation by William Tayld§ of Norwich in the third 
volume of his Historic Survey of German Poetry, Interspersed with Various 
Translations (cf. M. D. Learned, “Herder and America,” German American 
Annals, September, 1904, VI, ix, New Series, II, ix, 541-543). 

3 H. C. Rice, op. cit., p. 118. 

% Herders Simmiliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan, xvi, (Berlin, 1883), 
pp. 224-234. 

* R. T. Clark, Jr., of. cit., p. 48, is in error accordingly in calling the Neger- 
Idyllen “five original poems.” 

* Although the first of the five poems appears in iambic tetrameter, the 
following four are written in iambic pentameter. 

7 H. C. Rice, op. cit., p. 120: “Sans doute un ami. . . avait raconté l’inci- 
dent a Crévecceur, et selon son habitude il l’incorpora dans ses lettres.” 
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specifies as a cedar grove. The wanderer’s attention is turned 
from the beauty of nature to the cruelty of man, for he catches 
sight of a negro condemned to die in a cage suspended in the 
trees and exposed to the torturous attacks of birds of prey and 
swarms of insects. At this point Herder omits mention of the 
humane impulse of the white man to put an end to the misery 
of the black man by a well-directed shot from his gun, which, 
however, was useless for this kind office, since he had used his 
last ball to fire at the birds. These have been frightened off only 
to be replaced by the insects. The negro has already been hor- 
ribly mutilated, although in Herder’s account, in contradistinc- 
tion to all others, he has lost only one rather than both of his 
eyes. He begs for a drink of water, and the white man fills a 
gourd fastened to a pole which had already been used for the 
same service by some negroes: 


»Ach! 
Rief jenes Aechzen wieder, Gift 


»»Danck, weisser Mann! Danck!— 
Gift drein thun, und mir geben!“ 


Wie lange hangst du hier? Das war 
alles was ich mir getraute, ihn mit 
zitternden Lippen zu fragen. 

»Zwey Tage—und nicht sterben— 
nicht sterben.— 

Ach! Die Végel, die Végel! o! weh! 
weh?“ 


Darein thun, Gift! du weisser Mann! 
Ich kann nicht sterben.“‘ 

Zitternd reicht’ 
Ich ihm den Wassertrank: ,,Wie lang’ 
O Ungliickselger, bist du hier?“— 
»Zwet Tage; und nicht sterben! Ach, 
Die Vogel! Wespen! Schmers! o Weh!*‘ 


The white man can stand no more. He hurries to the house of the 
master, to which he has been invited, and finds there all in 
merriment. A cautious question reveals that the negro had been 
so presumptuous as to avenge himself upon a white man who 
had sought to seduce his beloved. The villain, who in Herder’s 
source is specified as the overseer and who was actually killed 
by the negro, is still alive in Herder’s account and sitting at the 
festive board. The contrast offered by contemplation of the 
good man suffering in innocence and the wicked one prospering 
in guilt Herder heightens by changing the closing comments of 
the narrator. Originally, upon reporting the excuse given him 
to the effect that such punishment was necessary for the protec- 
tion and preservation of the colony, he becomes silent from very 
horror. Herder, however, relates how he returns to the negro, 
who has expired meanwhile, and reflects that if the drink he had 
given him strengthened him to die, then he had given him indeed 
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the most precious gift. To help him to die, rather than to kill 
him, seems to have been Herder’s preference. 

The second of the Neger-Idyllen, which Herder entitled 
“Die rechte Hand,”’ seems to have had some other source than 
that which supplied the stories of the other four, for it does not 
appear in Kolb’s collection. In a single sentence the subject of 
the story was reported by the Abbé Raynal, who, to illustrate 
his assertion that negroes are “‘cowards all their lifetime, and 
heroes only for an instant,” related how “One of these miserable 
men hath been known to cut his wrist off with a stroke of a 
hatchet, rather than purchase his liberty by submitting to the 
vile office of an executioner.’”* Raynal’s report, direct and una- 
dorned, served as the center, if not as the sole source, of Herder’s 
story of Fetu, literally a noble negro, who, having been basely 
torn from his native land, remained even in slavery a king’s 
son and rendered his master, the white devil, service nobly done. 
Having become the comforter and counsellor of his fellow-slaves, 
he came one day before their master and showed the innocence 


*8 Book x1. That section of the book which contains this account is con- 
cerned with the “Wretched condition of the slaves in America.” It is introduced 
by another account which has supplied the subject of a second poem by Herder, 
Der Gastfreund. Raynal relates: 

“In America it is generally believed and asserted, that the Africans are 
equally incapable of reason and of virtue. The following well-authenticated fact 
will enable us to judge of this opinion. 

“An English ship, that traded in Guinea in 1752, was obliged to leave the 
surgeon behind, whose bad state of health did not permit him to continue at sea. 
Murray, for that was his name, was there, endeavouring to recover his health, 
when a Dutch vessel drew near the coast, put the blacks in irons, whom curiosity 
had brought to the shore, and instantly sailed off with the booty. 

“Those who interested themselves for these unhappy people, incensed at 
so base a treachery, instantly ran to Cudjoc, who stopped them at his door, and 
asked them what they were in search of? The white man, who is with you, replied 
they, who should be put to death, because his brethren have carried off ours. The 
Europeans, answered the generous host, who have carried off our countrymen, are 
barbarians; kill them whenever you can find them. But he who lodges with me is a 
good man, he is my friend; my house is his fortress; I am his soldier, and I will 
defend him. Before you can get at him, you shall pass over me. O my friends, what 
just man would ever enter my doors, if I had suffered my habitation to be stained 
with the blood of an innocent man? This discourse appeased the rage of the blacks: 
they retired, ashamed of the design that had brought them there; and some days 
after acknowledged to Murray himself, how happy they were that they had 
not committed a crime which would have occasioned them perpetual remorse.” 
“Also die Neger,”” Herder concludes his account; ““Europier, wir?” 
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of a slave whom the raging white man had capriciously con- 
demned to death. In payment for his unselfish act Fetu was 
himself appointed executioner. His answer is the same as that 
reported by Raynal. He goes away for a moment and comes back 
carrying in his left hand the severed right one which was to 
have done the dastardly deed. 
Tief 

Gebiickt legt’ er sie vor den Herren: ,, Fodre, 

Gebieter, von mir was du willst; nur nichts 

Unwiirdiges.“* 


He dies for his faithfulness to his friend as to himself, and his 
hand is set up upon his grave. “How many arms would lie 
thus!” Herder cries. “But no!” he corrects himself, “the will 
grows weak when it lacks an instrument.” To him who would 
urge considerations of obedience, convenience, or policy on the 
part of a slave placed in such a position, Herder replies that 
there would then be no end to the evil. With the feeling of in- 
justice in their hearts slaves would hang their fellows until they 
in turn were hanged by others. 

As the second idyl shows the innate nobility of a negro who 
would not allow himself to do a dishonorable deed even at the 
command of a cruel master, so the third one reveals the same 
quality in another slave who would not permit himself to be 
dealt with dishonorably by his master. As the former shows in 
addition the love of a negro for a black brother, so the latter 
reveals the love of another for a white one. The story is that 
of a negro and his master, who, having been nursed at the same 
breast, were brought up together from childhood as playmates. 
The account is called “Die Briider” by Herder and “Quaschi” 
by Kolb. The latter relates it as a true tale in illustration of the 
contention that in spite of all the disadvantageous circumstances 
which crushed the poor negroes to earth, many of them had 
revealed nevertheless a nobility, a sublimity of soul, which 
would have done honor to a Spartan. Quassi, as Herder calls 
him, was a faithful servant of his master, whom he loved as 
brother, friend, admirer. For a minor misdemeanor, which Her- 
der specifies as an oversight, his enraged and inexorable master 
threatened to have him flogged at the cart’s tail, the most de- 
grading punishment that could be meted out to a negro. Quassi, 
hurt at heart, took refuge in the huts of the common slaves, who 
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honored him highly. There he remained in security, until the 
knowledge of a celebration arranged by the master for his 
nephew suggested to the negro that the uncle might be moved 
by the memory of their own youth, as by other just considera- 
tions, to relent in his cruel purpose. Quassi, accordingly, in 
Herder’s version ventures to approach the festivities, while in 
Kolb’s account Quaschi is previously surprised by his master. 
In both versions the negro flees, the white man pursues him, and 
a fight ensues. Finally the negro succeeds in overpowering the 
white man, whereupon he draws a knife and speaks as follows: 





Herr, ich wurde von Kindesbeinen 
an mit euch aufgezogen, als Knabe 
war ich euer Spielkammerad; ich liebte 
euch, wie mich selbst: euer Vortheil 
war immer mein eifrigstes Bestreben; 
ich bin unschuldig an der Ursache 
eures Verdachts gegen mich; wir’ 
ich auch schuldig gewesen, so hatte 
meine Ergebenheit gegen euch mir 
vielleicht Verziehung auswirken sol- 
len; gleichwohl habt ihr mich zu einer 
Strafe verdammt, von welcher ich 
immer die schimpflichen Merkmale an 
mir tragen miisste; nur so kann ich 
ihnen entgehen. 


Von Kindheit an mit Euch erzogen, 
In Knabenjahren Euer Spielgesell, 
Liebt’ ich Euch, wie mich selbst und 

glaubte mich 
Von Euch geliebt. Ich war Eure Hand, 
Eur Auge. Euer kleinster Vortheil war 
Mein eifrigster Gedanke Tag und 

Nacht: 

Denn das Vertraun auf Eure Liebe 
war 
Mein grisster Schatz auf dieser Welt. 

Ihr wisst, 

Ich bin unschuldig; jene Kleinigkeit, 
Die Euch aufbrachte, ist ein Nichts. 

Und Ihr, 

Ihr drohtet mir mit Schanding 








meiner Haut. 
Das Wort kann Q uassi nicht ertra- 
gen: denn 
Es zeigt mir Euer Herz. 
With these words he plunges the knife into—his own body and 
falls dead upon his master, bathing him in his blood. For Herder, 
as for Kolb, this demonstration of devotion, dignity, and integ- 
rity serves as a point of departure for reflections upon the fine 
feeling of this untutored negro in contrast with the unfeeling 
heart of the cultivated Evropean. 

The virtues and exalted feelings of the negro are also illus- 
trated by the story of Zimeo, which forms the fourth and longest 
of the Neger-Idyllen. Herder’s portrait of “Zimeo,’’ it is to be 
remarked, reduced and compressed Kolb’s account of “‘Zimeo, 
von Georg Filmer.’”® The background, which is only implicit 

2° The story was originally related by Saint-Lambert, who first published 
it in 1769 among a number of pieces of prose and poetry appended to his trans- 
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in Herder, reveals that Zimeo, another of Nature’s Noblemen, 
is heading one of the bands of free negroes which descend at 
intervals from their mountain republic in Jamaica to avenge 
wrongs done by the white planters to the black slaves, who in 
consequence revolt and find refuge with their free brethren. As 








Herder’s idyl opens, the marauders are already at hand: 


... Der verworrene Lirm und 
Tumult kam aus der Ebene her, . 
Die meisten Hiiuser standen vor mir 
im Feuer: zwey bis dreyhundert Wir- 
belsiulen einer rothen und nidchtlichen 
Flamme stiegen aus der Ebene zu den 
Spitzen des Gebirges empor, wo sie 
eine lange und schwarze Wolke, die 
sich aus den sanften Diinsten des 
Morgens und dem Rauche der ange- 


Ein Lerm erscholl; die weite Ebne 
stand 

In Flammen; zwei- dreihundert Wir- 
belsiulen 

Von rothem, griinem, gelbem Feuer 
stiegen 

Zum Himmel auf, und vom Gebiirge 
driickt 

Ein langer schwarzer Rauch sich 
schwer herab, 





Durch den die Morgensonne Angstlich 
drang, 


ziindeten Hauser bildet hatte, 
schwebend zuriick dfuckte. Ich sah 





lation of Thompson’s Seasons under the title of Ziméo. Par George Filmer, né 
Primitif. Three years later it appeared in a volume of German translations of 
some of Saint-Lambert’s compositions, Des Herrn von Saint-Lambert Orienta- 
lische Fabeln, nebst drey Erzdhiungen, which work is attributed to Christian Felix 
Weisse. In 1789 a different translation of the same story was published in Kolb’s 
volume, and in 1797 the narrative was printed in the metrical version given it 
by Herder. Finally, in 1802, according to Goedeke’s Grundriss (VI, vii, 320, 
#IX), there appeared once more “Zimeo, eine Negergeschichte,” which was 
contributed by Gerhard Anton von Halem to Karl Ludwig von Woltmann’s 
journal, Geschichte und Politik, Meanwhile, in 1800, there was published at 
both London and Dublin and in 1807 again at London in a second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, an English translation of the story entitled Zimao, the 
African. The text of this translation was supplied with annotations from Raynal 
and others and was supplemented by an appendix that comprised largely of a 
quantity of quotations from a variety of sources. The translation was made by 
the Rev. Weeden Butler, the younger, who in 1795 had published at London a 
collection of Bagatelles. Or Miscellaneous Productions; Consisting of Original 
Poetry, and Translations, the opening poem of which was entitled ‘“The Slave.” 
Still another translation introduced to English readers Herder’s version of the 
story of Zimeo, which was included by William Taylor in 1830 in the third 
volume of his Historic Survey of German Poetry (cf. M. D. Learned, op. cit., 
p. 541). E. D. Seeber, who has pointed out in his article treating “Oroonoko in 
France in the XVIIIth Century” (PMLA, December, 1936, LI, iv, 953-959) 
that Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo passed through seven editions in six years, analyzes 
also Madame de Staél’s story Mirza, the main male character of which is called 
Ximéo. Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo has recently been rescued from its “almost total 
oblivion” by the editors of The Atlanta University French Series, who in 1936 
made it available as a reading text for classes in French. 
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unter dieser Wolke weg, und erblickte 
den Spiegel des Meers flimmernd von 
der Morgensonne ersten Strahlen, die 
die Baume und das reizende Griin der 
reichen Gegenden um mich herum 
erleuchteten, und die Spizen (sic) der 
Berge, den Saum der Dampfwolken 
und die Giebel der noch vom Brande 
verschonten Hiuser vergoldeten. An 
einigen Orten der Ebene weideten 
Heerden in unbektimmerter Sicher- 
heit, indess an andern, Menschen und 
Vieh schreckenvoll tiber die Gefilde 
flohen! wiithende Neger verfolgten 
mit dem Schwerdt in der Hand meine 
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Kaum seinen Saum _ vergiildend. 
Traurig blickten 

Der Berge Spitzen aus dem Rauch 
hervor, 

Und fern am Horizont das helle Meer. 


Die Heerdenvolle Ebne war voll Angst- 

Geschrei der Fliehenden, verfolgt von 
Schwarzen, 

Die unter bliihenden Pflanzungen 
Kaffee, 

Cacao, Zuckerrohr und Indigo, 

Und Ruku, in Pom’ranzen-Lauben sie 

Erwiirgten. In der Vigel Lied ergoss 

Sich Weh und Ach der Sterbenden.— 


ungliicklichen Mitbiirger: ich sah’, wie 
sie sie unter ihren bliihenden Pomer- 
anzen- und Kaffeebiumen, unter den 
Bliihten des Zuckerrohrs erwiirgten. 
Ich hérte um unsere Pflanzung herum 
die Biche murmeln und die Véigel 
singen, indess das dumpfe Getis des 
Musketenfeuers und das Geschrey der 
erwiirgt werdenden Weissen, und der 
nach Blut diirstenden Schwarzen aus 
der Ferne zu mir hertinte. 


Presently the leader appears in person, revealing a countenance 
of kindness and an air of one born to command. Herder ennobles 
him still more by showing him unspotted by blood, even the 
blood of the godless: for he has accompanied his brothers on 
this raid of revenge so that he might restrain them and spare 
gentleness wherever it should be found. He scorns to spot him- 
self with the blood of guilty white men. From men of peace, 
however, he implores sympathy and repeatedly requests that 
they do not turn their hearts from him, for he is not inhuman 
but unhappy. Zimeo, noble not only by nature but also by birth, 
has through trickery been taken off into slavery from his father’s 
realm, Benin. Carried away into captivity with him were his 
wise old tutor, Matomba, and the latter’s daughter, Zimeo’s 
wife, Elavo. After much suffering, which Zimeo endured for the 
sake of his dear companions, they were cruelly separated. His 
sad story ends happily, however, with the recognition of Zimeo 
by the good slave Franz and his beautiful daughter Marianne, 
who are, of course none other than Matomba and Elavo. A joy- 
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ful reunion ensues, and Zimeo receives the son whom Elavo has 
meanwhile borne him and for whose sake she has remained alive. 
He, his father declares, shall never become the slave of a white 
man; and therewith all withdraw to the negroes’ mountain 
retreat. Their expressions of gratitude were such as white men 
could never bring forth, just as their suffering could never be 
fully felt by white men, for, as Zimeo declared at the beginning 
of his tale of sorrow: 

... Euere weissen Menschen haben Ihr Weisse habt nur eine halbe Seele, 
nur eine halbe Seele, sie wissen weder Die nicht zu lieben, nicht zu hassen 
zu lieben noch zu hassen; sie haben weiss. 
fir nichts in der Welt als fir Gold Nur Gold ist eure Leidenschaft — 
Leidenschaft. 

The negro, Herder intimates and Kolb actually states, has a 
soul of nature, uncorrupted and undefiled, and so is capable of 
passion for everything and always in the highest degree. 

That not every white man lacks the capacity for kindliness 
is attested by the story of Warner Mifflin, which provided Her- 
der with the subject of the last of the Neger-Idyllen, “Der 
Geburtstag,” and which had been reported by Kolb in his Erzih- 
lungen under the title of “Der Quaker Miflin und sein Neger.” 
The account that furnished Kolb with a contrast to the story 
of the negro in the cage enabled Herder to complete a cycle 
which, opening with that same gruesome story and closing with 
this gentle one, traced a course in the relationship of the races 
ranging from cruelty to kindness on the part of the white man 
and from submission to devotion on the part of the black man. 
The Quaker Mifflin®* decided according to the dictates of religion 
and humanity to free his slaves. He addresses Jacob, a negro, 


. . »,Wie alt bist du mein Freund ,, Wie alt bist Du, mein Freund?“ 
Jakob?—Neun und zwanzig und ein __,,Fast dreissig Jahre “‘sprach der Neger. 
halb Jahr, Herr!—Wie du bist neun »Nun, 


und zwanzig und ein halb Jahr alt? So bin ich Dir neun Jahre schuldig: 
Du hittest gleich unsern weissen denn 

Briidern schon in deinem 2isten Jahr Im ein und zwanzigsten spricht das 
frey seyn sollen. Religion und Mensch- Gesetz 


*° Warner Mifflin, who was incorrectly called Walter Mifflin in several 
anecdotes inserted by Crévecceur in the first French version of his work, kept 
the name in subsequent accounts, such as those of the story related by Kolb 
and Herder, although the error was corrected by Crévecceur in the second 
French version. Cf. supra, n. 21 and n. 22. 
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heit befehlen mir, dir nun die Frey- 
heit zu geben, und die Gerechtigkeit, 
dass ich dir fiir acht und ein halb Jahr 
Arbeit, mit Innbegriff deiner Kleider 
und Nahrung, zu 270 Livres jahrlich 
gerechnet, 2295 Livres bezahle; und 
fiir diese Summe bin ich dein Schuld- 
ner; weil du aber jung und stark bist, 
und fiir deinen Unterhalt arbeiten 
must, so bin ich Willens, dir fiir diese 
Summe eine Schuld 

auszustellen, und dir vom Kapitale, 
wie gewohnlich, jahrlich 7 Procent 
Zinsen zu geben. Diess ist also der 
Grund deines Vermégens, und nun 
Jakob bist du eben so frey wie ich; nun 
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Dich miindig. Menschheit und Reli- 


gion 

Spricht Dich gleich allen weissen 
Menschen frei. 

In jenem Zimmer schreibt Dir mein 
Sohn 

Den Freiheitbrief; und ich vergiite Dir 

Das Kapital, das in neun Jahren Du 

Verdienetest, Landiiblich, acht pro 
Cent. 

Du bist so frei als ich; nur unter Gott 

Und unter dem Gesetz. Sei fromm und 
fleissig! 

Im Ungliick oder Armuth findest Du 

An Walter Miflin immer deinen 
Freund.“ 








hast du keinen andern Herrn, als 
Gott, und das Gesetz. In der Neben- 
stube sitzt meine Frau und mein Sohn, 
die schreiben deinen Freyheitsbrief; 
sobald ich denselben unterschrieben, 
und in Gegenwart der Zeugen ver- 
siegelt habe, kannst du selbsten sehen, 
und veranstalten, dass er gehérigen 
Orts eingefiihrt und bekannt gemacht 
werde. Gott segne dich, Jakob, sey 
klug und fleissig. Deinen alten Herrn, 
Walter Miflin, sollst du stets als deinen 
aufrichtigen Freund finden, wenn du 
in Ungliick oder Armuth gerathen 
solltest.“ 

Jacob, however, is unwilling to be set free not only by, but also 
from, a master who has always been kind and considerate. Nor 
will he be persuaded to leave his master and lead a life founded 
upon full freedom, for he has never lacked liberty in the service 
of the good Friend, Warner Mifflin. He is, accordingly, per- 
mitted to remain as a free and independent workman and is 
induced to spend a day in celebration of his emancipation, al- 
though he is offered a week by his old master and new employer 
“Freud’ und Fleiss,” he cries, “ist unser Fest.” The negro and 
the Quaker affirm mutual friendship. For the former there is 
added to liberty and equality also fraternity. For the latter 
there is the benediction that descends upon the heart of a man 
who does a good deed through duty rather than through generos- 
ity, that is, through reason rather than through feeling. 
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Another anecdote dealing with Warner Mifflin had no refer- 
ence to slavery and consequently no currency in anti-slavery 
writings; while it therefore was not used by Herder in the Neger- 
Idyllen, it was employed by Kotzebue in a one-act play called 
Die Quiker. The story, which is that of Friend Mifflin’s meeting 
with General Howe, was related in both French versions and 
also in the second German one of Crévecceur’s work." The 
original narrative of Warner Mifflin’s mission to Sir William 
Howe on behalf of the Society of Friends and in the interests of 
peace has been complicated by Kotzebue so as to include a de- 
pendent plot with attendant love-interest. The General does not 
only test the tenets of the Quaker’s faith by dialectic, but he 
also tries him by tribulation in threatening the life of his son, 
who has already separated himself from both father and faith 
by having attacked Howe’s son when the latter attempted to 
force his attentions upon the young Quaker’s betrothed. The 
inevitable happy ending ensues after both father and son have 
been set in peril of their lives, the two Englishmen having mean- 
while had an eloquent lesson in the firm faith, true vision of 
right, and stern sense of justice of the Quakers. “Ha! welche 
Menschen!” exclaims General Howe at the end, “Kénnt’ ich 
diesen Welttheil erobern, wiirde ich so gliicklich seyn als Wal- 
ther Mifflin?” 

Die Quiéker appeared in 1812 in the tenth volume of Kotze- 
bue’s Almanach dramatischer Spiele zur geselligen Unterhaltung 
auf dem Lande together with three other one-act plays, an 
operetta in one act, and an intermezzo. A three-act play, desig- 
nated in the English translation after the German original as 
“A Dramatic Historical Piece, in Three Acts,” had been pub- 
lished by Kotzebue sixteen years before in treatment of a theme 
that is particularly pertinent to the present investigation. In 
1796, a year before Herder printed his Neger-Idyllen, Kotzebue 
published Die Negerskla n. Ein historisch-dramatisches Gemilde in 
drei Aufsiigen. As its title suggests, the subject of the play was 
the prevalent problem of negro slavery. The story was that of 

* It appears in both French versions in the section entitled “Description 
abrégée de la Secte des Quakers ou Amis; Anecdote de Walter Mifflin, Membre 
de cette Société” as well as in the corresponding section of the Second German 
version, which, for this part, was based upon the first French one. An English 
translation of Kotzebue’s play by Dr. Robert Arthur was published in an 
American annual and gift-book for 1846, The Snow Flake: A Gift for Innocence 


and Beauty, which was edited by T. S. Arthur, author of Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. 
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Zimeo, which had been told by Kolb and was later retold by 
Herder. The outline which was thus provided Kotzebue filled 
in with details and descriptions of the situation of the slaves 
derived from numerous other sources purveying propaganda for 
the cause of abolition. These sources are specified in a prefatory 
note, which states at the outset that the piece is intended not 
merely as a play but as a portrayal in a single group of all 
the fearful inhumanities that have been practiced against the 
negroes. The author, asserting that he has merely represented 
but not invented, cites as his sources, among which are several 
that have already been noted among the treatments of the sub- 
ject of slavery, Raynal’s Histoire philosophique, Sell’s Versuch 
einer Geschichte des Negersclavenhandels, Sprengel’s relations 
concerning slavery, Isert’s account of his journey to Guinea, 
Louis the Fifteenth’s famous “Code Noir,” as well as articles in 
periodicals. The Preface specifies the sources of two anecdotes 
employed in the piece and adds two others designated to dis- 
prove the proposition that the negro had been created deficient 
in moral qualities. 

The innate nobility of the negro even in the face of extreme 
cruelty is the theme of Die Negersklaven, in which treatment of 
the story related by Kolb and retold by Herder the emphasis 
has been shifted from the predicament of Zimeo, who is called 


% One touching anecdote, Kotzebue acknowledges, is related by “the great 
and good” Albuquerque and another by Raynal, whose story of the ship’s sur- 
geon, which appears in note 28 of the present paper, constitutes one of the two 
that are told in the Preface. The second one is likewise related by Raynal, who 
is responsible for three other anecdotes in addition to various details appearing 
in the text. In the eighth scene of the first act appears the account of the negro 
who severed the hand with which he was commanded to flog a brother, and im- 
mediately following in Kotzebue as in Raynal is the story of the slave who had 
been unjustly punished and who in revenge cast his master’s three children as 
well as himself from a roof at the feet of the white man. In the eighth scene of 
the third act, at the end of the play, is the story from some other source of the 
negro maiden and her two rival lovers, who killed her and themselves in their 
hopeless love and despair. This account constitutes the second of Kolb’s collec- 
tion, where it is entitled ““Tragische Liebe zweyer Neger” and where its source 
in a paper by Addison in The Spectator is indicated (No. 215, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 6, 1711). Finally it may be mentioned that, doubtless among many detached 
details, the characterization of the treatment of slaves peculiar to various 
European nations as it is set forth in the sixth scene of the first act of Kotzebue’s 
play also goes back to the resourceful Raynal. It should be noted that the text 
of Die Negersklaven here employed is not that of the first edition of the piece 
but that of the one appearing in the fifth volume of Kotzebue’s Theater (Wien 
and Leipzig, 1840). 
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Zameo, to that of his wife, Ada. She is the central figure of the 
play, and it is the disposition of her person which provides the 
solution—indeed, the two solutions—of the plot. Her constancy 
is tried by her owner, who is determined to have her for himself 
even though she rightfully belongs to one of her own race; and 
it is his importunity, even after Zameo has discovered Ada, 
which precipitates the catastrophe. Ada has been abducted from 
Africa, and Zameo has given himself into bondage to release his 
father, who had been sold into slavery as a prisoner of war and 
who figures in this version in the place of the girl’s father in the 
accounts of Kolb and Herder. The father, having subsequently 
lost his entire family, has voluntarily entered slavery in the 
expectation of redeeming his son, who alone is left to him. Both, 
however, would be kept in bondage by the unscrupulous planta- 
tion owner were it not for his humane brother, who prevails 
upon him to sell them to him. Even money is powerless to aid 
Ada, whose situation has become even more precarious by reason 
of the arrival of her husband. Him, even though he no longer 
owns him, the planter puts to the sword’s point in a final effort 
short of force to gain Ada’s favor. Proceeding upon advice which 
she has received from Zameo’s father and relying upon a knife 
which she has obtained from a friend, she seems to capitulate 
and desires only to say farewell to her husband, who is to return 
with his father to Africa. She persuades him, however, to slay 
her, and thereafter he turns the knife upon himself. According 
to a second ending, provided in a manner now wholly approved 
by the practice of the motion pictures, both are saved at the 
last moment by the planter’s kind brother, who buys their re- 
lease at the cost of half his wealth. 

In the same year in which it was first published Kotzebue’s 
play was translated into English as The Negro Slaves, a Dramatic 
Historical Piece, in Three Acts. Although it was never produced, 
it is important as the first of the translations if not the founder 
of the reputation by which Kotzebue experienced such an ex- 
traordinary vogue in England at the turn of the century.” The 
purpose of the play, as reported in a review of the English 


% Cf. Walter Sellier, Kotzebue in England, Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der 
englischen Bilhne und der Beziehungen der deutschen Litteratur§ zur englischen 
(Leipzig, 1901), and L. F. Thompson, Kotsebue, A Survey of his Progress in 
France, and England, Preceded by a Consideration of the Critical Attitude to him 
in Germany (Paris, 1928). 
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translation,“ was recognized in accordance with the indication 
of the Preface, as “an attempt at compressing, into one deeply 
affecting piece, the more prominent facts of distress which the 
evidence respecting the slave-trade has brought into general 
notoriety; and, by representing them all as occurring on a single 
plantation, to weave a woof of horror,—the contemplation of 
which in our closets, and the representation of which on our 
theatres, cannot but tend to stimulate new efforts in behalf of 
the oppressed negroes.’** “This version,” the review concluded, 
“dedicated to Mr. Wilberforce, is well adapted to revive his 
benovelent zeal for the unfortunate sons of Africa.’** Whether 
or not this encouragement actually contributed to the accomp- 
lishment of that end, the abolition of the slave trade in the Brit- 
ish dominions was achieved in 1807, little more than a decade 
after the publication and translation of Kotzebue’s play and 
just about two decades after Wilberforce had assumed the 
leadership of the movement. Although the original edition of the 
play was inscribed to a Danish Counsellor, whose country had 
anticipated England in abolishing the slave trade, Wilberforce, 
to whom the translation was dedicated, was mentioned by name 
in the text as an ardent and eloquent proponent of the cause of 
the negroes.*” Elsewhere in the piece there is reference as well 
to the King of Denmark and also indirectly to Wilberforce.** 

* Art. xv and Art. xv in the Appendix to The Monthly Review; or, Literary 
Journal, Enlarged: From May to August, inclusive, M, DCC, XCVI, xx, 543- 
546. At the head of the review stand both the German and the English titles. 

% ibid., xx, 544. * ibid., xx, 546. 

87 Wriu1AM. Hofft, arme Menschen! Es wird besser werden. In England 
lebt ein Mann, der euch liebt; der Tag und Nacht auf eure Befreiung sinnt, und 
von der schénen Glut der Menschenliebe erwirmt, mit feuriger Beredsamkeit 
eure Rechte vertritt. 

Dre NEGER. Segen tiber den guten fremden Mann! 

Ern ANDERER. Nenne uns seinen Namen. 

Wrtiaq. Er heisst Wilberforce. 

Necer. Gott im Himmel! schreibe seinen Namen in dein Buch! 

Wriu1aM. Der Sklavenhandel wird aufhéren, man wird keinen eurer Briider 
mehr heriiber bringen. 

NeEGER. Wohl ihnen! weh’ uns! 

Wrxuram. Auch eure Biirde soll leichter werden. 

Er NEcER. Tristliche Worte! 

Ern ANDERER. Hoffnung! siisser Palmwein. 

—Zweiter Act, Dritte Scene. 

38 Wiiu1aMm. Welcher Feind meiner Ruhe hauchte mir den unseligen Gedan- 

ken ein, in dies Land der Qualen zurtick zu kehren!—Doch nein!—ich habe das 
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That, beyond the encouragement offered to the leader of the 
cause, any great influence was effected upon the movement for 
abolition of the slave trade by The Negro Slaves may be doubted, 
since the play was not produced. It is said, however, to have 
been in the mind of Archibald M’Laren, author of another piece 
with the same title,** which was presented at Edinburgh and 
London in 1799 and also printed in at least two editions at 
London in the same year,*® in the midst of Kotzebue’s great 
popularity and in the middle of Wilberforce’s arduous fight. The 
similarity, which is slight, consists in a single situation, in which 
a negro couple is threatened with separation by a cruel and cow- 
ardly planter, who is forced in the end to sell both of them to a 
kindlier master: the latter gives them to each other and thus 
sets them free. 

The freeing of all the negroes in the British dominions, which 
purpose was soon supported by Wilberforce after the abolishing 
of the slave trade, was finally voted in the very year of his death. 
The following year, 1834, witnessed the production and publica- 
tion of a piece in which once more the title character was called 
Zameo. The play was a product of the pen of Medora Gordon 
Byron, who was represented as being the natural daughter of 
Lord Byron.“ Here, however, Zameo was not a black man but 





Grab meines Vaters besucht; durch Wohlthaten will ich seiner Asche ein 
Todtenopfer bringen; und dann fort! fort von dieser Kiiste!—wohin?—nach 
England, in die Arme des Mannes, den sein edles Herz zum Redner der Mensch- 
heit aufforderte;—nach Danemark, zu den Fiissen des Fiirsten, der, der Erste, 
die Fesseln dieser Ungliicklichen zerbrach, und dankbare Thrinen gegen Gold 
eintauschte. —Zweiter Act, Erste Scene. 

39 L. F. Thompson, of. cit., p. 60. 

“© The Negro Slaves, A Dramatic Piece, of one Act, with Songs, performed by 
his Majesty’s Servants, of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh; Being the Original of 
the Blackman and Blackbird, performed at the Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge 
(London: Printed in the Year, 1799); The Negro Slaves; or, the Blackman and 
Blackbird, performed by his Majesty’s Servants, of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh; 
and at the Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge (Second Edition, London: Printed 
for the Author, by A. Macpherson, Cross-Court, Russell-Court, Covent-Garden, 
1799). 

“ The play appeared in two editions, both of which were published as No. 
117 of Duncombe’s Acting Edition of the British Theatre. One bore as title: 
Zameo; or, the White Warrior! An Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, as performed 
at the Royal Victoria. By Medora Gordon Byron, a Minor, (Her First Dramatic 
Attempt.) To which is Prefixed a Memoir of Miss Byron, from her Cradle upwards, 
Collated from Authenticated and unpublished Letters and Memoranda, delivered 
when the Dying Mother gave her Infant to a Stranger’s Care. The real Cause of Lord 
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a red man. Upon the abolition of the slave trade and the emanci- 
pation of the negro slaves, it would seem that in England the 
noble negro had coalesced with the noble savage, who had al- 
ready made for himself a considerable career.“ Instead of the 
negro it is the savage who in this play represents the natural 
man, “Man, as Nature made him, ere baneful arts destroyed 
her godlike work—the unsophisticated natives of forests coeval 
with the world.” The only resemblance their name-sake bears 
to the earlier Zameos and Zimeos resides in his name, which he 
may have derived either by way of The Negro Slaves from Kotze- 
bue or through Zimao, the African from the general German 
source.” Save for this slight connection there is no trace of 
German influence in Medora Byron’s Zameo beyond the pres- 
ence in the play of a poor paraphrase of Goethe’s poem “Der 
Fischer.” 

The appearance of Zameo in English plays, indigenous as 
well as imported, is sufficient evidence to give indication to the 
fact, which is shown more strikingly elsewhere, that the stream 
of influence which was flowing from England to Germany during 
the last half of the eighteenth century was returning in the first 
half of the nineteenth. One bit of freight borne upon that stream 
derived largely with respect to subject and partly with respect 
to source from British America. Having been received by Kolb 
and Herder among others, the shipment was reconsigned by Kot- 
zebue and returned to England. There Zameo rejoined Créve- 
cceur’s tortured negro and his brethren, whose miserable lot was 
subsequently improved, first in the British dominions and later 
in the American republic. 

Puitre ALLISON SHELLEY 
Harvard University 





Byron’s Domestic Separation is clearly shown, and refutation given to certain base 
calumnies uttered against the Noble Poet, in falsely assigned reasons for his Domes- 
tic Estrangement. Written by Mrs. Jane Briancourt. The other version, which 
omitted the memoir and all mention thereof, was entitled: Zameo: A Melo 
Drama, in Two Acts. By Medora Gordon Byron. The only edition correctly marked, 
by permission, from the prompter’s book: To which is added, description of the cos- 
tume—cast of the characters, the whole of the stage business, situations—entrances— 
exits—properties and directions. As performed at the London Theatres. Both ver- 
sions further bore the legend: “Embellished with a Fine Engraving, By Mr. 
Findlay, from a Drawing taken in the Theatre.” 

® Cf. H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage; A Study in Romantic Naturalism 
(New York, 1928), passim. 


® Cf. supra, n. 29. “ Act m1, Scene iii. 














THE ASSIMILATION OF THE SPEECH 
OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN 
COLONIAL AMERICA 


The problems of the assimilation of the English dialects into 
colonial American speech are shown in a clear light by adver- 
tisements for runaway servants in eighteenth-century news- 
papers. The masters often resorted to the “shibboleth” method 
of retrieving runaways, and the advertisements make, in effect, 
a series of linguistic ‘‘case-histories” in miniature. The advertise- 
ments quoted here are a small portion of those that the writer 
collected or found to be available. It has been estimated that 
one-half of all English immigrants came as indented servants! 
and hence were potential subjects for advertisements such as 
these; at least we may assume that we have here a cross-section 
of the speakers of the lowest social class, or the “under-privi- 
leged,”’ as we should now delicately call them. 

Early in the eighteenth century the period of indenture was 
seven years, but because of the high premium on labor this was 
later usually reduced to four years.? After the laborer had 
finished his service he generally set up in business for himself, 
perhaps on the frontier, and hence stratification by social class 
did not take place.* Among the servants were some of enough 
education to be schoolmasters, and Jonathan Boucher lamented 
concerning Maryland in 1773, “What is still less credi{ta]ble is, 
that at least two-thirds of the little education we receive are 
derived from instructors, who are either indented servants, or 
trans ported felons.’’* The convict element was larger than Ameri- 
can patriotism has generally admitted.§ 


1H. E. Bolton and T. M. Marshall, The Colonization of North America’ 
1492-1783 (New York, 1920), p. 336. Cf. also Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring 
and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931), pp. xi, 
45-56. ? Bolton and Marshall, Colonization, p. 336. 

* The writer has shown how loose class distinctions were in his article, 
“Words Indicating Social Status in America in the Eighteenth Century,” in 
Am. Speech, tx (Oct., 1934), 204-208. 

‘A View of the Causes and Consequences of the Am. Revolution (London, 
1797), pp. 183-184. 

* See J. D. Butler, “British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies,” in 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 1 (Oct., 1896), 12-34; Basil Sollers, “Transported Convict 
Laborers in Maryland during the Colonial Period,” in the Maryland Historical 
Mag., 1 (March, 1907), 17-47; and Abbot Emerson Smith, ‘“The Transportation 
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The speech of the servants from England was not taken for 
granted as being normal, but was remarked on as being “plain” 
or “good” or “bad” or “broken”’: 

Ran away from the Subscriber . . . a Servant Man, named John Smith, ... an 
Englishman, and speaks very plain.* 

Ran away from the Subscriber, last Night, a Convict Servant Man, Named 
Edward Sutton . . . speaks plain English, and his Voice is strong.’ 


Ran away . . . Two Convict Servants, a Man and a Woman, viz. John Osborne, 
an English Man, who understands Farming . . . speaks good English . . . Anne 
Barret, an English Woman . . . has a long Nose, and speaks good English.* 


Ran away .. . a Servant Man, named James Hilton, a well-set Englishman .. . 
speaks bad English.* 

Run-away on the 28th ult. from the subscriber, an English servant man, named, 
John Nicholas, aged about 24 years . . . speaks good English.” 


Run away ...a convict Servant, named John Crew, he is about 40 Years of 
Age . . . He was born in England, and often speaks bad English.™ 


Run away . . . an English servant man name Joseph Green, a labourer . . . his 
speech is remarkable and will easily detect him if taken notice of.” 


Run away from the subscriber . . . a servant man named Thomas Fleming . . . 
is an Englishman, and talks broken.“ 
The speaking of “broad” English was noted: 


Ran-away at Boston . . . Samuel Downs, a Man-Servant, aged about 25 years 
... speaketh broad English; he was in May last at work in Sea-brook in Con- 
necticut Colony, and now abscondeth from the said place.” 


Run away from the Subscriber ...a Servant Man, named John Bell... he 
talks pretty good English, but a little broad.“ 





of Convicts to the American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century,” in the 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xxx1x (Jan., 1934), 232-249. Butler notes (loc. cit., p. 25) that 
the Old Bailey alone sent more than 10,000 convicts to America between 1717 
and 1775 and provincial jails (Gloucester, Salisbury, Monmouth, Newcastle, 
Derby, etc.) were emptied into the New World. 

* Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), Oct. 24-31, 1745, p. 3a. 

7 Ibid., Aug. 1, 1751, p. 3b. 8 Ibid., Feb. 27, 1752, p. 3b. 

* Ibid., March 5, 1752, p. 3a. 

1° New-York Mercury, Oct. 1, 1753, p. 3b. 

Pennsylvania Chronicle (Phila.), Aug. 31-Sept. 7, 1767, p. 131c. 

12 Virginia Gazette, Feb. 11, 1768, p. 3c. 

8 Tbid., May 12, 1768, p. 4a. 

4 Boston News-Letter, June 10-17, 1706, p. 4b. 
% Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), Sept. 20-27, 1734, p. 4a and b. 
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Ran away from the Subscribers . . . Two Servant Men, vis. John Linny .. . he 
speaks broad and slow." 


It was the general opinion in the eighteenth century that 
American English was remarkably uniform.’ Against this uni- 
formity, then, two principal kinds of dialect are distinguished in 
the advertisements, that of the west country and that of the 
north country. West country speech is noted as follows: 


Run away... a Servant Man, named William Newberry, aged about Twenty 
Years: He is a West-country-Man, and talks like one.'* 


Run away . . . from Germanna in Virginia, five Servant Men, belonging to his 
Excellency Colonel Spotswood Governor of Virginia . . . The said Cole an Eng- 
lishman, speaking remarkably on the West-Country Dialect . . . aged about 30 
Years... The said Redwood an Englishman, speaking broad West-Country 
... aged about 30 Years . . . The said Gaar an Englishman, speaking likewise 
as a West-Country Man .. . aged about 30 Years.'* 


Run away ...a Servant Man named Joseph Ceddles, a Carpenter by Trade, 
speaks West-Country. He is . . . aged about 30 Years.*° 


Run away . . . a servant Man named David Rives, aged about Twenty Years 
... speaks West Country, by Occupation a Farmer.” 


Run away . . . a Servant Man named William Richman, by Trade a Shoemaker, 
about 22 Years of age . . . He is a Wiltshire Man and speaks West-Country.” 


Run away ...a Servant Man...named John Berry... is a hardned, idle, 
cunning Rogue, speaks on the West Country.* 

Ran away lately ...a Servant Man, nam’d James Sumners, a West-Country 
Man, and speaks thick.™ 

Run away ... Two English Men, viz. One named Edward Townshend, aged 
about 30 Years .. . The other named John Leonard, aged about 18 Years... 
They talk broad West-Country, and have been in this Country but about 8 
Weeks.* 

Ran away . . . Two white Servant Men, both of the West of England, imported 
as Convicts, viz. Samuel Milburn, about 27 Years of Age . . . talks broad in the 
West Dialect.” 


6 Virginia Gazette, Aug. 8, 1751, p. 4a. 

17 Numerous reports of contemporary observers to this effect are given by 
the writer in his article ‘“British Recognition of American Speech in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Dialect Notes, vt (July, 1933), 322-325. 

18 American Weekly Mercury (Phila.), June 1-8, 1721, p. 2b. 

 Tbid., May 24-31, 1722, p. 4a. 20 Tbid., Oct. 11-18, 1722, p. 2b. 

™ Ibid., Dec. 18-26, 1722, p. 2b. 

® Ibid., Dec. 29—Jan. 1, 1733/34, p. 2b. 

% Maryland Gazette, Oct. 25—Nov. 1, 1734, p. 4b. 

™ Virginia Gazette, March 11-18, 1736, p. 4b. 

% Pennsylvania Gazette (Phila.), Sept. 11, 1740, p. 3b. 

% Virginia Gazette, July 11, 1751, p. 3b. 
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Run away from the subscriber’s schooner yesterday, an indented servant, named 
WiiiraAM RIcKARD . . . born in Cornwall, and speaks very broad English.*” 


Ran away from the Subscriber . .. A Convict Servant Man named JoNATHAN 
PoLLaRD . . . He was born in the West of England, and speaks that Country 
Dialect.** 


Run away . . . a convict servant man, named William Springate, a Gardiner by 
trade . . . he was born in Wales, and bred in Bristol, and speaks in that dialect.” 


The dialect was evidently wearing off in the case of the following 
youngster: 


Run away . . . a servant boy, named Thomas Day, aged about 15 years, is small 
of his age, but smart, active and capable; he was born in the west of England, 
and in some expressions retains part of that country dialect.*® 


Certain speakers were definitized as being from Yorkshire: 


Run away . . . two Servant Men, the one by Profession a Miner, named Robert 
Brunton, a Yorkshireman who talks very broad.” 


Run away . . . two servants, viz. one an Englishman, named Sanderson Stan- 
ford, but may probably change his name to Emerson ... lisps, and speaks 
broad Yorkshire.” 


Run away from the Subscribers, living in Philadelphia . . . an English Girl, 
named Mary Lee, born at York, in England, and speaks in the North Country 
Dialect, about 30 Years old.* 


Run away ... Thomas Walton, a Yorkshireman, speaks bad English, about 
28 years of age.™ 


Run away from the subscriber . . . a servant man named THomas WISE, about 
25 years old . . . He says that he is a Yorkshireman born, and talks broad.™ 


Run away ... a convict servant man, named JoHN REap, he is a well made 
man, about 25 years of age . . . born in Yorkshire, and speaks in that dialect, is 
a sly artful fellow, and has a smooth way of talking.* 


Other counties noted are Lancashire, Lincolnshire, and Cheshire: 


Ran away from the Subscriber . . . a Servant Woman, named Susanna Weakly, 
a lusty, well-set Wench . . . her Speech is the North of England Dialect, and 
says she was born in Lincolnshire.*" 


7 Georgia Gasette (Savannah), March 15, 1764, p. 3b. 

*8 Virginia Gazette, Feb. 19, 1767, p. 3a. 

29 Pennsylvania Gasette, July 4, 1771, p. 4b. 

% Tbid., July 25, 1771, p. 3b. 

% Am. Weekly Mercury (Phila.), July 18-25, 1734, p. 4a. 
*® Pennsylvania Gasette, Jan. 1, 1754, p. 4a. 

% New-York Gazette, Jan. 17, 1763, p. 2c. 

“ Pennsylvania Chronicle, May 18-25, 1767, p. 71d. 

% Virginia Gazette, March 24, 1768, p. 3d. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, June 6, 1771, p. 4c. 

5? Virginia Gazette, June 27—July 4, 1745, p. 4a. 
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Run away from the subscriber . . . a convict servant man, named Abraham 
White, born near Manchester in England, and speaks much with that dialect.* 


Run away ... an English convict servant man, named John Carr, by trade a 
brick-layer, born in Cheshire, and speaks in that dialect, he is about 48 years of 
age.” 

It is noteworthy that, out of the hundreds of such advertise- 
ments examined, no mention was made of speakers from the 
East Anglian or southeastern counties. The nearest of any to 
London is the “Wiltshire man” mentioned above. The inference 
is that since most of the early settlers came from the south- 
eastern counties,“° American speech resembled the dialect of 
that region, and hence servants from there could not be dis- 
tinguished by their speech. On the other hand, the body of 
speakers from the west and north is shown to have been con- 
siderable, no doubt enough to modify American speech.* 

Speakers from Scotland and Ireland were an easy mark for 
the shibboleth method.” Their influence on American speech 


38 Pennsylvania Chronicle, Nov. 2-9, 1767, p. 167d. 

** Pennsylvania Gasette, June 6, 1771, p. 3c. 

“ On the distribution from English counties of the settlers in New England 
and Virginia before 1700, see Charles O. Paullin and John K. Wright, Awas of 
the Historical Geography of the United States (Washington and New York, 1932), 
Plate 70, C and D. Cf. John Fiske, The Beginnings of New England, or the 
Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty (Boston, 1889), 
p. 63. In a study of certain towns of eastern Massachusetts, Anders Orbeck, in 
Early New England Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, 1927), pp. 128-134, found that 
the center of early emigration to America was Suffolk. Johann Alfred Heil, “Die 
Volkssprache im Nordosten der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika dargestellt 
auf Grund der Biglow Papers von James Russel{l] Lowell,” Giessener Beitrage 
sur Erforschung der Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nordamerikas, 1 (1927), 
205-311, concluded (p. 310) that East Anglia and the south had the greatest 
influence. 

“ On this point see Hans Kurath, ‘“The Origin of the Dialectal Differences 
in Spoken American English,” Modern Philology, xxv (1928), 385-395. Cleanth 
Brooks, Jr., in The Relation of the Alabama-Georgia Dialect to the Provincial 
Dialects of Great Britain, “‘Louisiana State University Studies, no. 20” (Baton 
Rouge, 1935), pp. 82-84, suggests a small southwestern influence in the region 
he discusses. 

“ On the Scotch-Irish in America, see John Fiske, The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America (London, 1899), 11, 352-355. The classification of the United 
States population by linguistic stocks in 1790 (Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
etc.) is given in “Report of Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the 
Population of the United States,” Amer. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1931 
(Washington, 1932), 1, 103-441, particularly pp. 124-125. 
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was suggested in 1828 by the astute philologist John Pickering: 
“We have already had in this country great numbers of Scottish 
and Irish teachers; and they, together with Scottish Diction- 
aries and Spelling Books, have had no inconsiderable influence 
in the Middle States, upon our pronunciation and language.’ 
The following are Scotsmen with a noticeable accent: 


Run away ...a Servant Man of Capt. Joseph Mackintosh; his name is Will. 
Minneman, a Butcher by Trade. He... is about 25 years of Age, & speaks 
broad Scotch.“ 


Run away . . . a Servant Man Named John Robinson, about 24 years of Age he 
Run away 27th of July last, he is a Proper well set fellow, and a Scotch Man 
which may be descerned by his Speech.“ 


Ran-away ... John Hamilton . . . Hamilton is a Scotchman and talks as such.“ 


Ran-away [at Trenton, N. J.] . . . an indented Servant called Archibald Kier, a 
Scotchman about twenty four Years old, . . . talks pretty broad Scotch. 


Run away from the Subscriber, an indented Servant, named David Dundie,came 
lately from Scotland, as may be known by his Speech, he has attended as a 
Waiter in my House about three Months, and is well known by the Name of 
Davie.” 


Run Away on the 4th Instant, three white Servants, viz. a Man about 26 Years 
of Age named Tho. Straughan, by Trade a Mason, has black Hair, and speaks 
broad Scotch: A boy about 18 Years old, named Andrew Adams . . . who also 
speaks broach Scotch.“ 


Ran away, last night from the Ship Prince William . . . a Sailor, named David 
Caldwell, a short set Fellow . . . and speaks broad Scotch.™ 


Run away ...a Scotch Servant Lad, named Alexander Fullerton, about 20 
Years of Age, 5 Feet 5 or 6 Inches high, had with him several Sorts of Books, and 
was employ’d some Time in keeping School, speaks very broad, and is remark- 
able by a Side Look or short Sight.™ 


Ran away from the Dwelling-Plantation of the Rev. Mr. Robert Rose . . . Robert 
McFarlan, a Scotchman, talks broad. 


“® American Quarterly Review, tv (Sept., 1828), 208. 
“ Am. Weekly Mercury, March 8, 1719/20, p. 2b. Note also in the Boston 
News-Letter, Oct. 14-21, 1717, p. 2b: “Ran-away ... a Servant Man born in 
Ireland, Named John Gamble, aged about Twenty-eight Years... ; a Tall 
Fellow, of a stammering Speech, inclining to the Scotch Language.” 
“ Am. Weekly Mercury, Aug. 4, 1720, p. 2b. 
“ Tbid., June 17-24, 1736, p. 3b. 
*’ Boston Gazette, Jan. 2~—9, 1738, p. 4a. 
8 South-Carolina Gazette (Charleston), Jan. 30, 1744, p. 2c. 
* Tbid., March 12, 1744, p. 2c. 
8° Virginia Gazette, April 18, 1751, p. 4a. 
" Tbid., July 18, 1751, p. 4a. ® Ibid., March 5, 1752, p. 3b. 
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Ran away from the Berry . . . Samuel M’ Dowel, born at Newport-Glasgow . . . 
talks broad Scotch.™ 


Run away .. . an indented servant man, named Donatp Home, a native of 
the North Highlands of Scotland . . . speaks broad Scotch.™ 


Occasionally a Scotsman could be found whose speech ap- 
proached a more southerly standard: 


Ran-away from his Master Col. Nathanael Byfield Esq. of Bristol ...in a 
Cannooe, James Furdize a Scotch Young man, aged about 19 years, speaks 
good English.** 

Run-away . . . a Scotch servant man, named James Robinson, lately brought 
over by Capt. Stupart: . . . seem’d to be about 37 or 38 years old . . . he has 
hardly any of the Scotch accent. 


He went away in Company with on James Innes, a Scotsman, about 24 Years of 
Age, speaks very plain English . . . He serv’d his Time on Rappahanock River.” 


The Irish brogue was frequently a subject of comment: 


Stollen the 4 instant in the Morning out of the house of James Cooper . . . sev- 
eral sorts of mens Apparel, both Woollen & Linnen, by an Irish man, speaks 
bad English; he is a young man about 22 years of Age.®* 

Run away . .. a Woman, called Grace Mac-ward . . . she has the Irish Brogue 
on her Tongue.** 


Run away ...a servant Man named William Dulany, an Irishman, speaks 
pretty good English, but has a little brogue on it.* 


Run away . . . John Jackson, a Sadler by Trade, aged about 30 Years . . . He 
is a fair-spoken Pallavering Fellow, with the Brogue in his Speech, but denys 
his Country." 

Run away ...a Servant Man named Jokn Doren, a middle-siz’d Man, aged 
about 30 Years . . . he has the Brogue on his Tongue, being an [rishman.* 


8 Ibid., March 27, 1752, p. 3a. 

* Rivington’s New-Y ork Gasetteer, Sept. 2, 1773, p. 3c. 

5 Boston News-Letter, Nov. 11-18, 1706, p. 4b. 

% Pennsylvania Gasetle, June 15, 1749, p. 2c. 

5’ Virginia Gasette, Feb. 28, 1750/51, p. 4b. 

5° Boston News-Letter, May 1-8, 1704, p. 2b. An Englishman, George 
Grieve, who travelled in America in 1780-82, wrote: “‘An Irishman, the instant 
he sets foot on American ground, becomes, ipso facto, an American; this was 
uniformly the case during the whole of the late war... . A Native of Ireland 
stood in need of no other certificate than his dialect; his sincerity was never 
called in question.” Marquis de Chastellux’s Travels in North America in the 
Years 1780, 1781, and 1782 (London, 1787), 1, 36, note by translator. 

5 Am. Weekly Mercury, Nov. 24, 1720, p. 3b. 

6° New-York Gazette, June 26-July 3, 1727, p. 2b. 

® Jbid., May 6-13, 1728, p. 4. 

® Am. Weekly Mercury, Sept. 19-26, 1734, p. Sa. 
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Ran away from the Subscriber’s House . . . a white Jrish Servant Man, named 
John Lee . . . speaks through the Nose, and has the Brogue in his Speech.* 


Ran away ... Two Servant Men: One named John Conner... is an Irish 
Man, and talks upon the Brogue.™ 


Run away . . . aconvict servant woman, named Catherine M’Cue, Alias Moore 
. .. speaks with the brogue, or Irish tone. 


Ran away from Hampton, on Tuesday Night the 2d Instant, an Irish Convict 
Man, (belonging to the Subscriber) named James Keeys, alias Murphy . . . talks 
with the Irish Accent very much.” 


Ran away ... Sarah Willmore, alias Willmott, about Twenty-three Years of 
Age; has a little of the Jrish Brogue, but denies that Country.” 


N. B. A Servant Man, by Trade a Barber . . . went off at the same time . . . an 
Irishman born, speaks much upon the Brogue. 


Run away from his Bail . . . Charles Hambelton . . . talks fast, and much on 
the Irish Tone.” 


Run away from the Subscribers, living in Alexandria, two Convict Irish Serv- 
ants: Edward Bryan . . . in short, a very unpromising Countenance, though a 
plausible Tongue, much upon the Brogue, and addicted to Liquor.”® 


Run away . . . Timothy Flin . . . born in Ireland, and has remarkably much of 
his native brogue in his speech.” 

Ran away .. . Isaac Baxter . . . a little pock marked, and by his dialect may 
be known to be a native of the north of Ireland.” 


Run away ...an Irish servant man, named Dennis ROYNANE.. . speaks 
much in the Irish dialect.” 


Run away ...a servant man... imported the last season from Dublin. . 
calls himself Neal M’Lachland, a native of Ireland, and speaks much in that. 
country dialect.” 


Ran away . . . an Irish Servant Man, named Patrick Murpuey, of the Age of 
24 Years, . . . talks upon the Brogue.” 


A considerable number of Irish are referred to as speaking good 


® Virginia Gazette, March 4-11, 1736, p. 4a. 
* Tbid., Oct. 8-15, 1736, p. 4b. 

% Pennsylvania Gazette, Aug. 10, 1749, p. 3a. 
Virginia Gazette, April 4, 1751, p. 4a. 

* Ibid., May 2, 1751, p. 3b. 8 Tbhid., Oct. 24, 1751, p. 3a. 
6° New-York Gazette, Jan. 7, 1760, p. 3a. 

7 Virginia Gazette, July 23, 1767, p. 4a. 

" Ibid., June 23, 1768, p. 3a. 

™ Pennsylvania Chronicle, Sept. 10-17, 1770, p. 138c. 

™ Pennsylvania Gazette, Jan. 10, 1771, p. 4c. 

™ Pennsylvania Packet, Feb. 10, 1772, Suppl., p. 1c. 

% Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington, N. C.), Sept. 22, 1773, p. 4a. 
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English. It appears that the Irish became assimilated to the 
American type more easily than the Scots: 


Ran-away ...an Irish boy that speaks good English named James Merry 
aged about eighteen Years."* 


Ran away ...a white Man Servant, named John Mathews, about 18 Years 
old . . . He is an Irish man, but speaks good English.”” 


Ran away ...an Irish Man Servant named Francis Flood, about 21 or 22 
Years of Age a well set Fellow, speaks good English, but Grum, with an Irish 
Tone.”* 


Ran-away ...an Irish Servant Woman, Named Margaret Smith, about 16 
Years of Age, speaks pretty good English.”* 


Run away on Sunday Night last . . . an Jrish Servant Woman, named Anstis 
Downing, alias Agnes MacDaniel, aged about 22 Years, she speaks clear Eng- 
lish.*° 

The said John Shennan, is an Irish Man, but speaks good English, is a tall, prop- 
er, well limb’d, and fair spoken Man.* 


Run away ...a Servant Man named Lawrence Murphey . . . He was born in 
Ireland, and can speak Irish, but commonly talks good English, having lived 
several Years in England.™ 


Run away .. . an Irish servant lad, named Bryan, or Barnabe M’ Glew, about 
18 years of age, speaks good English . . . wants his fore-teeth.™ 


Run away .. . a servant man, named John Morgan, about 18 years of age... 
was born in Ireland, but talks English tolerably well.“ 


Ran away from the subscriber, about the 10th of this Instant, an Jrish Convict 
Servant Man, named Barnaby Allay, about 50 Years of Age, speaks tolerable good 
English.™ 


Run away ... Henry Davis, born in Ireland, but says he lived 16 years in 
England, talks good English, and speaks Welsh, about 30 years of age.™ 


Run away... an Irish servant man, named JoHN Brian, by trade a baker, 
near 30 years of age . . . He speaks very good English, he having lived near ten 
years in London.* 


% Boston News-Letter, June 29-July 6, 1719, p. 2b. 

™ New England Courant (Boston), June 22-29, 1724, p. 2b. 

78 Ibid., June 22-29, 1724, p. 2b. 

" Weekly News-Letter (Boston), Sept. 7-14, 1727, p. 2b. 

8 Pennsylvania Gazette, March 5-13, 1729/30, p. 4a. 

8! Maryland Gazette, July 15-22, 1729, p. 6b. 

® Pennsylvania Gazette, May 7-14, 1730, p. 4b. 

% Tbid., Jan. 24, 1748/49, p. 3c. % Tbid., April 27, 1749, p. 3a. 
Virginia Gazette, Dec. 7, 1754, p. 3b. 

% Pennsylvania Gazette, June 13, 1771, p. 4a. 

87 Ibid., July 25, 1771, p. 3c. 
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Ran away last Night from the Subscriber’s Plantation . . . 2 Convict Servants, 
viz. Davip Too.e ... he is an Irishman, but doth not talk much in that 
Dialect.** 


Finally, certain Irishmen were distinguished by their tricks 
of vocabulary: 
Run away . . . a native Irish servant man, named Edward Coalman .. . is very 
talkative, and much addicted to swearing; . . . very positive in his answers, and 
very seldom answers yes or no, but I will or I did, or I will not, or I did not, 
&c. is about 30 years of age, came from Ireland last March with one Captain 
White.* 


Run away ...an Irish servant man, named Ricnarp Hanpiey, about 20 
years of age . . . speaks on the Irish dialect, and is remarkable for calling work- 
ing cattle oxens.*° 


Ranaway . . . an Irish indented servant man, named Danret M’INntRy ... is 
very apt to use the word really, talks very broken and backward, and is fond of 
strong drink.” 


These advertisements tend to show that even by the middle 
years of the eighteenth century the speaking of English dialects 
and “broad” English was a noticeable deviation from the gen- 
eral body of American speech. Except for the East Anglians 
and the southeasterners, those who used the dialects could be 
identified by them. Thus in the colonial period American Eng- 
lish had a consistency of its own, most closely approximating 
the type of the region around London. 

ALLEN WALKER READ 
University of Chicago 


88 Maryland Gazette, Feb. 6, 1772, p. 4b. 

8° Pennsyluania Chronicle, Extraordinary, Nov. 11, 1767, p. 2d. Sir William 
Craigie informs me that the repeating of the verb form in answering a question 
is a translation of the Celtic-Irish idicm. 

% Pennsylvania Gasette, July 25, 1771, p. Ic. 
* Pennsylvania Packet, Oct. 11, 1773, p. 1c. 











OLD NORSE NOTES 


In his investigations “Germanic Notes” (JEGPh. xxxv 
(1936) ) Mr. A. M. Sturtevant also considers ‘‘The Delabializa- 
tion ¢>é in Old Norse” (p. 392 f.). The investigation is a very 
summary one. Mr. Sturtevant’s brief studies are supplied 
with numerous references to the linguistic literature. I am a little 
astonished that a few references to studies from before 1936 are 
wanting. The delabialization in (Old) Icelandic (also  >&: kémr 
> kemr, etc.) has been treated systematically in a thoroughgoing 
study by the Swedish philologist Gunnar Leijstrim: ‘Delabiali- 
sation i islindska” (in Arkiv for nordisk filologi t (1934) 307- 
334). 

In a footnote Mr. Sturtevant writes: “It is also possible that 
such verbal forms as kemr, sefr, tredr (for kémr, séfr, irgdr) are 
due to analogy with the normal type nemr'(footnote 17, p. 392). 
This possibility I have mentioned in my study “De vestnordiske 
Presensformer kemr og sefr’’ (in Acta Philologica Scandinavica, 
vit [1933], 57 f.), in this place, however, with my evidence. Mr. 
Leijstrém mentions my study and does not reject my view of the 
case (nédmu (<ndmu): nemrx kému: x= kemr etc.).' 

At the same time I should like to correct an error in Mr, 
Sturtevant’s study “Notes on the consonantal stems in Old 
Norse” (J EGPh. xxx1 [1932], p. 247). It runs as follows: 

The masc. consonantal stems regularly show i-umlaut in the nom.-acc. 
plur. form. Why has the plur. form veir escaped this influence? 

This may be due to the influence of the neut. a-stem vedr: vedr “wind, 
storm,” from which veir differed in form only with respect to the consonant ¢. 
Both words contained initial ve- and final organic -r. Furthermore both words 
also resembled each other semantically; winter is associated with “stormy” 
weather. 

The argument is wrong, because it supposes that nom.—acc. 
plur. *wintriR>*wettriR (with nt>i and i>e)>vit(t)r (with 
umlaut e>i). But as the syncope of i is older than assimilation 
nt>tt which supposes the development i>e, the development 
must be: *wintriR>*winirR>vet(t)r (but Old Danish and Old 
Swedish winter), see e.g. Noreen Altisliandische Grammatik‘ 
§§ 110, 1, 153, 266, and Johs. Brgéndum-Nielsen Gammeldansk 
Grammatik) §§ 77, 121-122, 250 (especially m p. 30 and 37), 


467, 3. Harry ANDERSEN 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


1 Mr. Leijstrém’s investigation is summed up in the bibliography of Acta 
Philologica Scandinavica x, no. 175, that of my own in vm, no. 177. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN (ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE, AND Parntinc). By Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 
fd University of Missouri Studies, volume xu. Columbia, 
1937. 


Professor Fairchild’s purpose in this illuminating and authori- 
tative treatise is “to show, not Shakespeare’s influence upon” 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, “for he doubtless had 
little or none . . . but their influence upon him.” The work dem- 
onstrates beyond question that this influence goes deeper and 
touches upon more vital issues than previous studies of the 
subject have suggested. Scholars, therefore, will have to reckon 
with it. And the general reader seeking fresh light upon “an 
important part of Shakespeare’s background” or aid in the in- 
terpretation of “certain aspects of his achievement” connected 
therewith, will not easily find elsewhere more matter with less 
art—i. e., less scholarly lumber, less difficulty in getting at 
essentials. 

The book is a fine example of careful documentation and 
skillful simplicity in organization. The three main sections open 
with perspicuous background studies—history, terminology, 
social and other implications—of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, respectively. Then follow “close-ups” of important 
special topics in each field (Ruins, for example, under Archi- 
tecture; the Stratford Bust under Sculpture; Portraits under 
Painting), each providing a careful analysis of pertinent 
Shakespearean allusions focussed and evaluated in the light of 
the total evidence. Part 1v weighs the larger impact of one or 
more of the arts upon Shakespeare’s workmanship and Weltan- 
schauung—in a series of interpretive essays upon such topics as, 
for example, “‘Painting and Shakespeare’s Treatment of Pity,” 
and “‘The Problem of Form.” In short, it sums up and inter- 
prets, always provocatively, though with no claim “to have 
solved” every difficulty “to every one’s satisfaction.” 

What has already been said will sufficiently indicate the 
difficulties in the way of an adequate short review of this im- 
portant book. The first three parts in particular require viewing, 
not reviewing. Their tightly written background discussions, 
and many of the specialized sections, thoroughly interesting in 
themselves, are important—in view of the relatively meagre in- 
formation hitherto available—because they make substantial 
additions to the materials for the study of Elizabethan cultural 
history. Mr. Fairchild’s readers, further, will find the book rich 
in stimulating—because thoroughly grounded and integrated— 
observations upon “familiar cruces” or otherwise outstanding 
themes, scenes, or points of view in the plays and poems which 
have to do with the arts, and upon the facts or probabilities of 
Shakespeare’s life and personality connected therewith. Ade- 
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quate illustration of these two major contributions of the book 
is impossible here. I must content myself with listing a few cases 
in point: the sections on Ruins, Portrait Painting, and Minia- 
tures ;! the discussion of the Hermione statue, the Stratford Bust, 
the Hamlet “counterfeit presentment of two brothers,” and the 
monumental crux in Coriolanus (Iv, vii, 49) ;? and the curiously 
varied findings concerning Shakespeare’s apparent “liking” for 
“windows,” his failure to “reveal... affection...for the 
church,” and his “discreet’”’ silence as to traitors’ heads on Lon- 
don Bridge.* 

The closing section of this volume, as already indicated, 
makes the most general applications, and will doubtless provoke 
most discussion. It is, as in the nature of things it ought to be, 
less factual, perhaps more speculative than the rest. If so, per- 
haps it is so because it proceeds on a sound principle: that it is 
no less the privilege than the duty of a scholar who has mastered 
his field to attempt a vital interpretation of his materials— 
without too much concern for the susceptibilities of dry-as-dusts 
who want nothing but facts and automatically damn all else as 
“speculation.” Criticism of this sort, happily, will find these 
challenging but solid pages none too inviting. It does not follow, 
of course, that all of Mr. Fairchild’s conclusions are established, 
nor that every detail of his method or attitude is beyond legiti- 
mate question. Thus, I am inclined to think that his interpreta- 
tion at times oversimplifies or overstates his case; that occasion- 
ally he pushes his theory rather hard against, if not beyond, the 
bounds of the evidence; and that now and then he allows him- 
self, somewhat unguardedly, the luxury of “general statements” 
which, as he remarks in one place,‘ “bear the inevitable stamp 
of partial truth.’”’ A few more or less specific instances must 
suffice for illustration. 

“On architecture,” Mr. Fairchild observes, “Shakespeare 
lacks the personal touch . . . his first interest was in character, 
not in setting”; the great ruins rather than the great Eliza- 
bethan houses touched and shaped his imagination.’ Granting 
this, one may still wonder whether the case is not simplified over- 
much in one specific application. “Only once in Shakespeare,” 
we read, “may architecture be said to be genuinely integrated 
with dramatic action ... when Duncan and Banquo approach 
Inverness Castle’’*® and respond gratefully to its sweet and 
nimble air, its pleasant seat, its temple-haunting martlets. The 
passage is supreme—but is it the only one of its kind? One 
thinks also of the young Prince’s reluctance to enter that ancient 


1 Pp. 30, 159, 101, 113, 103, 120 ff. 2 Pp. 71, 90, 122, 83 ff. 
+ Pp. 11, 27, 38 ff. ‘P. 176. 
5 Pp. 48, 30, 159 ff. * P, 24, 
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structure into which the future Richard III sends him for 
“repose” — 


I do not like the Tower of any place: 
Did Julius Caesar build that place, my lord?— 


and of his mother’s bootless prayer— 


Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls— 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! 

Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 

For tender princes—use my babies well!’ 


Somewhat similar exception, I think, may be taken to two 
other findings. Mr. Fairchild emphasizes—rightly, but perhaps 
almost too strongly—the point that “fear was the basis of 
Elizabethan emotional life.”” Expressing, therefore, ‘“disappoint- 
ment” at not finding in Elizabethan mortuary sculpture, as 
reflected in Shakespearean allusion, “a kind of focal centre, a 
background image for the fear of death,”’ he suggests that the 
Elizabethans may have thought of great monuments in terms of 
the “indifference or contempt bred of familiarity,” or, with the 
homilists, “in terms of idolatry.”* The other side would seem 
to be that fear, after all, was not the sole basis of Elizabethan 
emotional life. Shakespeare, though he writes frequently upon 
the fear of death, was not inclined toward the morbid enthroning 
of it in monumental brass.® In the sonnets as in the plays, 
though he laments the fell work of time and change, he hails the 
living monument—the steadfast soul which “lives in death” 
and feeds upon it. The point is worth stressing because Mr. 
Fairchild, in his illuminating discussion of “Painting and 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of Pity’® once more makes almost too 
much of Elizabethan “fear.” So “pent up in the public mind” 
was this emotion that Shakespeare had only to tap this source 
“to make this emotion stream off into dramatic channels.”’ So 
dominant, so all-pervading was it as scarcely to leave room for 
anything else. The nobler tragic element of pity, for example, 
had to be assiduously “cultivated . . . stirred . . . awakened” — 
almost to be invented. “In the Elizabethan era fear had a thou- 
sand points of attachment, pity almost none . . . at best slender 
models and antecedents . . ." no social milieu . . . and no tradi- 
tion of response.” Granting the general point, this statement of 


7 Mr. Fairchild cites most of this passage (Richard III, m1, i, 65-69; tv, 
i, 99-103) elsewhere (pp. 34 ff.). § Pp. 79. 

* Cf. Measure for Measure, 111, i, 6-43. 0 P. 183. 

Mr. Fairchild purposely excludes Chaucer; admits only some possible 
influence by Lyly and Marlowe and certain tapestries (pp. 185-186). 
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the case surely requires qualification! For among Shakespeare’s 
literary predecessors in the treatment of pity there were also 
such masters as Chaucer, Sackville,and Spenser; nor could some 
tradition of response have been lacking in a public trained in 
such diverse schools as the miracle plays (The Slaughter of the 
Innocents, Abraham and Isaac, and the Crucifixion), Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, and The Mirror for Magistrates. 

Briefer mention must do for my remaining exceptions. Thus, 
I think Mr. Fairchild weakens his otherwise exceedingly plausi- 
ble case for Hamlet as a “tragedy of transition,’”’* by pressing it 
so far as to make room, unnecessarily, for a modified version of 
Professor Dover Wilson’s Essex complex. Finally, I believe that 
certain generalizations might have been safeguarded more 
closely than they appear to be. To quote them out of their 
context—‘‘Shakespeare found no positive law or ultimate idea 


in religion . . . binding upon all men .. .” “In Shakespeare no 
conscious art is apparent...” “Poetry, or the Poet, Shake- 
speare barely mentions. . .’’"*—is manifestly unfair. Yet, as 


assertions go, one might reply that two of these views (widely 
held though they are) are distinctly debatable, and that the last 
is perhaps not altogether correct.'* But these exceptions, if 
valid, are small. For them, in any case, the general excellence of 
this solid book makes large amends. 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


EDMUND SPENSER—A _ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT. By 
Dorothy F. Atkinson. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 


Nothing is so welcome to the investigator of Spenserian 
problems as a good Spenser bibliography, and it is a pleasure to 
say first off that Dr. Atkinson’s bibliography is decidedly valua- 
ble. The compiler describes it as ‘a supplement’ to Carpenter’s 
Reference Guide (1923), and as such it follows Carpenter’s 
scheme and division of topics, bringing the Guide up to date. 

One is immediately struck by the great accumulation of 
Spenser studies and research in the fourteen years since the late 
Professor Carpenter issued his pioneer work. In every depart- 
ment the new bibliography reveals at a glance the trends and 
accomplishments of modern scholarship in this field of study, so 
that the reader is able to determine which Spenserian problems 
are still open to discussion and which have been settled with 


12 Pp. 162-170. 18 Pp. 183, 173, and Preface. 

™ Poem, Poet, Poesy, Poetry, and Poetical appear forty-odd times in Bart- 
lett. Together with such terms as Rhyme, Verse, Numbers, Sonnet, Epitaph, 
Ballad—some of which have more than bare mention—they appear over two 
hundred times in all. 
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some degree of finality. Relentless search has brought to light a 
number of important facts of the poet’s life and career; a few 
devoted investigators: Ray Haffner, Douglas Hamer, Raymond 
Jenkins, W. H. Welply, and others, have discovered documents 
and data bearing on Spenser’s marriages, his parents and family, 
and his relations with his contemporaries. Nevertheless, every 
one of these matters calls for further research and opinion, es- 
pecially the poet’s contacts with the men of his day. 

Of editions of Spenser’s works issued during the last fourteen 
years, the American Variorum is universally conceded to be of 
first importance. W. L. Renwick’s four volumes (three on the 
Minor Poems and one on the View of Ireland) are notable as a 
single-handed accomplishment which, despite certain short- 
comings, is deserving of high praise. 

A few long-standing problems of Spenserian research have 
been treated with a thoroughness that makes them practically 
definitive; e. g., Henry G. Lotspeich’s discussion of Spenser’s 
classical mythology, supported by Dr. Douglas Bush’s excellent 
treatment of Renaissance mythology; Charles B. Millican on 
Spenser and the Table Round: Jewel Wurtsbaugh’s first volume 
on Spenserian scholarship; and others which I do not have the 
space to mention. It is apparent, however, in spite of the im- 
posing array of items in Miss Atkinson’s volume, that the 
greater number of issues related to the poet’s works demand 
more intensive investigation. The fact is that Spenser research is 
still in its early stages and a host of problems remains to invite 
the scholar’s attention. The very magnitude of the task has up 
to the present time deterred the most venturesome student from 
undertaking a definitive study of Spenser’s reading. To co- 
ordinate the scattered references listed by Carpenter and Miss 
Atkinson and to develop the many-sided topic of Spenser’s 
reading is a herculean task that must some day be mastered. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that our poet’s in- 
debtedness to Chaucer, Skelton, Gascoigne, and others of his 
predecessors in England has failed to receive adequate handling. 

As may be expected, the Faerie Queene commands the lion’s 
share of critical attention. In bringing together the widely dis- 
persed results of the study of the epic, appraising their merits, 
and summarizing the substantial gains so far attained, the 
Editors of the Variorum Edition are not only erecting a fairly 
solid structure from what has already been accomplished, but 
are clearing the ground for fresh surveys and building. It is to be 
hoped that this great Edition will lead to a better organization 
and a closer cooperation in Spenserian research. Already there 
are two or three outstanding cooperative centers for the study 
of the poet’s works: Johns Hopkins University; the Spenser 
Group at the University of North Carolina (occupied with the 
gathering of allusions to Spenser); and the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. 
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Miss Atkinson’s volume itemizes in detail the labors of these 
and other University groups; unfortunately, much of their work 
is still in manuscript and not easily available to outsiders. The 
decade and a half since the appearance of Carpenter’s Guide 
have brought forth very few studies of Spenser’s works in their 
entirety. There is H. S. V. Jones’ excellent and indispensable 
Handbook, Légouis’s not-very-rewarding Edmund Spenser, and 
B. E. C. Davis’s Critical Study. Outside of the new Variorum 
Spenser we have been given no first class consideration of the 
Faerie Queene as a whole. The book by Miss Janet Spens 
(Spenser’s Faerie Queene: an interpretation), while suggestive 
and illuminating in spots, belongs rather to the impressionistic 
school of criticism. Perhaps a fresh account of Spenser’s magnum 
opus will spring from the combined energies (masters and stu- 
dents together) of the university groups; or it may be produced 
by some ‘lone wolf’ of vision and scholarly maturity. By all 
means such a study of the epic poem is greatly to be desired. 
I express the hope that it will be based on a comparative view 
of Spenser’s romantic epic (in the manner of John M. Berdan’s 
The Family of the Faerie Queene)—a study of the epic structure 
as found in Ariosto, Tasso, Boiardo, Camoens and Spenser, not 
a mere citation of borrowings, parallels, and echoes. It will re- 
quire also a reconsideration of the nature of Allegory in all its 
pertinent phases. And it will take stock of the contemporary life 
and literature in England and Ireland, as well as of the influences 
from classical times. 

Several distinctive features presented by the Faerie Queene 
have not yet been submitted to final examination. For instance, 
there exists no definitive study along comparative lines of the 
poet’s use of the epic simile, and no competent treatment (avail- 
able in published form) of his use of the proverb and the pro- 
verbial expression. I need not enumerate other specific problems 
connected with the epic poem which await mature handling. 

From the standpoint of critical study Spenser’s Minor Poems 
are in still worse case, despite a great many excellent contribu- 
tions dealing with special points: e.g., W. L. Renwick’s editions; 
Harold Stein’s admirable work on the Complaints volume; 
Mary Parmenter’s brilliant study of the Shepheardes Calender: 
F. M. Padelford and Josephine W. Bennett on the Fowre 
Hymnes; and many more than I can mention here. It is a pity 
that a large number of very fine contributions to our subject 
are permitted to remain in manuscript: e.g., Arthur B. Leible’s 
study of Mother Hubberds Tale; J. Leon Livesay’s dissertation 
on Guazzo and Spenser; Rudolf B, Gottfried, and F. F. Coving- 
ton, Jr. on Spenser’s Veuwe of Ireland; etc. The publication of the 
Axiochus and the numerous studies of the Veue (including 
Renwick’s annotated edition), and of Spenser’s experiences in 
ee notable additions to our knowledge of the poet and 

is works. 
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Altogether, the Minor Poems stand in need of fresh study. 
They should be considered not so much from the viewpoint of 
sources and analogues, but from that of the literary genre to 
which each of them belongs. It is clear from Miss Atkinson’s 
volume that this method of research has not been sufficiently 
stressed. I am convinced that as ‘the new poet’ submitted to the 
influence of the Pléiade writers, Spenser thought and created 
in terms of literary types as these were understood in his time. 
He had an abiding sense of literary ‘decorum,’ which he shared 
with his fellows of the French Renaissance. 

Were Spenserian research to proceed in this direction it 
might do much to overcome the evils of the modern emphasis on 
anagogical and fanciful interpretations. The historico-allegorical 
ghosts that haunt M utopotmos, Mother Hubberds Tale, and 
other poems, need to be laid forever. Just as the critical study of 
the Amoretti becomes most illuminating when made from the 
vantage point of the Sonnet as a literary type, so Spenser’s 
‘Visions’ and ‘Complaints’ and ‘Ruines,’ his Pangyrics, Anac- 
reontics, Pastorals, Elegies, Fables, Satires, and Epyllia, may 
be seen steadily and whole when put into their milieu of literary 
genre. The type study of Spenser’s works brings them at once 
into relation with his foreign models and with the native litera- 
ture and life of his time. 

These are a few of the considerations prompted by an exami- 
nation of Miss Atkinson’s bibliography. The book itself, 
valuable as it is as a basis and a new point of departure for re- 
search, shares with Carpenter’s pioneer Reference Guide the 
defects which the present writer pointed out in his review of the 
earlier work (JEGP xxi, 316-332). In following Carpenter’s 
scheme and arrangement Miss Atkinson was compelled to repeat 
her items over and over again in section after section of her 
book. The result is needless confusion and huddlement. Nor is 
the compiler’s one innovation, the numbering of titles separately 
in each subdivision, a happy device; it serves no conceivable 
purpose. To be thoroughly serviceable Dr. Carpenter’s scheme 
called for a detailed and comprehensive Index in order to bring 
together the scattered references under their proper headings. 
Neither Carpenter’s nor Miss Atkinson’s Index is satisfactory 
to the degree necessitated by their repetitious scheme of listings. 
Aiming at exhaustive treatment, both bibliographers include 
(and repeat) items of little or no importance. They have the 
grace to mark these ‘negligible.’ Miss Atkinson goes to the ex- 
treme of itemizing mere mention (I am not thinking of reviews) 
of books and papers, in such periodicals as the Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, etc.—a wholly useless proceeding. On the other hand, 
a good many Spenser items easily available are strangely omit- 
ted. For instance, the Renaissance Bibliography in Studies in 
Philology several years ago named a paper on “Virgilio e 
Spenser” by Carlo Formichi (see my list of Addenda below). 
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This was unnoticed or rejected by Miss Atkinson, as were many 
others of the kind. In 1924 the present writer offered a long list 
of Addenda to Carpenter’s Guide, in the review article men- 
tioned. Other reviewers noted omissions natural in the circum- 
stances. Many of these addenda are entirely disregarded by 
Miss Atkinson, among them my references to several Polish 
and Russian versions of Spenser selections. These do not appear 
in the section on “Translations” (pp. 67 ff.), though Miss 
Atkinson is familiar with the review article in question. 

I am unable to account for these and many other omissions 
in a work whose value is patent and whose merits will long be 
recognized. The only purpose of a reviewer’s citation of addenda 
is to make them available for use. One is able to understand how 
an obscure item can evade notice; for example, James Roberts, 
An Essay on Edmund Spenser and the Faery Queen (1865), but 
one is puzzled by the absence of some well-known works, e.g., 
E. N. S. Thompson’s Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance, ex- 
tremely important for a consideration of emblem literature, etc. 

The trained bibliographer is the first to confess that ex- 
haustiveness is an ideal more honored in the breach than the 
attainment. Somewhere, in English or in an outlandish tongue, 
there exist pertinent items which have eluded the compiler’s 
search. Lack of completeness must be forgiven; neglect of ob- 
vious bibliographical sources is inexplicable. 

Perhaps the root of the trouble lies in a proper understanding 
of the term ‘bibliography.’ Professor Carpenter set himself the 
great and difficult task of producing not a bibliography but a 
“Reference Guide.” His plan necessitated an expansion of the 
strict limits of bibliography proper. Fortunately for Spenserian 
scholarship he was not content with a mere compilation of Spen- 
ser titles and references. He produced a guide-book to which he 
contributed largely in the way of independent research; he 
delved into every aspect of Spenser study: biography, allusions, 
criticism, suggested topics for study, etc., and he delimited the 
fields of investigation and outlined the possibilities. His work 
suffered from the defects of its quality and the comprehensive- 
ness of its aim. Bibliography as such was only one (and not the 
chief) of his interests. 

A ‘Reference Guide to Spenser’ is one thing: a bibliography 
of Spenser is another. Their purposes do not always coincide. 
For this reason a Spenser Bibliography still remains to be com- 
piled. It is to be hoped that, a decade or fifteen years hence, some 
competent librarian or trained bibliographer will undertake the 
job. In such an event the items will be numbered consecutively 
and each will be listed only once; the divisions of the book will 
be such as are proper to a bibliographical work; a masterfully 
worked out Index will indicate all the combinations and permu- 
tations of the subject. Perhaps the supposititious author will 
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decide to relegate ‘negligible’ items to a small-print appendix. 

Even then there will be room for a Reference Guide to 
Spenserian Study, but this might be kept separate and apart 
from the Bibliography proper. A guide has distinctive functions 
appertaining to the direction of research, division of topics, and 
the listing of suggestive references in each department of the 
subject. It ought not to endeavor to perform the exhaustive and, 
in a sense, more limited duties of the bibliography. The author 
of the future Reference Guide as well as the compiler of the 
Bibliography will owe an immeasurable debt to the patient and 
invaluable labors of Dr. Carpenter and Miss Atkinson. 

I give below a number of addenda to the work under review, 
regretting that only a portion of my notes are at the present 
time available to me. 


ADDENDA TO D. F. ATKINSON’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(a) SPENSER InmmTATIONS 


Edward Smith (of Oxford), A monody sacred to the memory of Dr. Pocock; in 
imitation of Spencer (Oxf., 1750). 

Samuel Croxall, An ode upon King George’s Succession and arrival: in imitation 
of Spenser (London, 1714). 

Gilbert West, On the Abuse of Traveling; a canto in Imitation of Spenser. 
(““Mr. Walpole and I have frequently wondered you should never mention 
a certain imitation of Spenser, published last year [1739] by a namesake 
of yours, with which we are all enraptured and enmarvailed.” Thomas 
Gray, Letter to Richard West, Letters (ed. Gosse), 1, 90.) 

Hugh Downman, The Land of the Muses; a poem in the manner of Spenser 
(Edinburgh, 1768). 

Rev. Heary Byrd, The Woodman’s Tale: after the manner of Spenser (London, 
1805). 

Robert Dodsley, A collection of Poems (London, 1790), pp. 176-180: “‘Fragment 
in the style of Spenser; being an Introduction to an intended continuation 
of the Canto of Mutability, left unfinished; byW.... B.. . . ”; pp. 132- 
135: “‘Stanzas addressed to the Shepherd Thenot”’ (by the same). 

Robert Dodsley, A collection of poems in 6 vols. (London, 1758, 5th ed.), m1, 
80 ff.; m1, 23 ff., Psyche, or the great Metamorphosis; a poem written in 
imitation of Spenser; v, 102 ff., Epithalamium (by Mr.D... . ). 

Bret Harte has a three-stanza poem (see, Poetical Works) imitative of Spenser 
and in his meter. 


(b) Vartous ITEMs 


James Roberts, An essay on E. S. and the Faery Queen (Easton, Pa., 1865), 
published by the Franklin Literary Society. Copy in N. Y. Public Library. 

George Hakewell, An A pologie, etc. (1627, 1630, 1635), in Works (1635). See, 
H. Bullen, Elizabethans (New York, 1924), p. 190. 

E. N. S. Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance (New Haven, 1924), 

pp. 29 ff. 
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Harold Stein, “Spenser and William Turner,”’ MLN, tv1 (1936), 345 ff. 

Sawyer and Darton, English Books, 1, 75-80. 

R. J. D. Sayle, “Annals of Merchant Taylors’ School Library,” The Library, 
4th series, xv (1935), 457 ff. 

Huntington Brown, “The Classical Tradition in English Literature—a bibliog- 
raphy,” St. and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvmm (1935). 

Brice Harris, ed., Intro. essay to Richard Niccols, The Beggers A pe (1623), facs. 
reprint by Scholars’ Facsimile and Reprints, New York, 1937. A direct 
imitation of Mother Hubberds Tale; in which the Editor identifies the Ape 
as Robert Cecil, Spenser’s Ape, in his view. 

Facsimile reprints (Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, N. Y., 1937): 

Sir Thomas Elyot, Castel of Helth (1541). 

Jan van der Noot, A Theatre... for... Voluptuous Worldlings (1569). 
John Grange, Golden A phroditis, and Granges Garden (1577). 

Wm. Cecil, The Execution of Justice in England (1583). 

(The first three of these, and the Beggars A pe, have direct bearing on Spen- 
ser.) 

M. C. Bradbrook, The school of night (New York, 1936), a study of the literary 
relationship of Raleigh. 

Esther C. Dunn, The literature of Shakespeare’s England (New York, 1936). 

Luigi Tonelli, L’amore nella poesia e nel pensiero del Rinascimento (Firenze, 1933). 

Emil Schnippel, “Die englischen Kalinderstibe” Beitrage z. eng. Philol., v, 1925. 

F. E. Hulme, Natural History, Lore, and Legend (London, 1895), pp. 129 ff.; 
326 ff., etc. Also, other books by the same author. 

Irma Tramer, Studien su den anfaingen der puritanischen Emblemliteratur (Ber- 
lin, 1934). 

Wm. D. M. Manchester, Court and Society, from Elizabeth to Anne (London, 
1864), 2 vols. 

George Milner, ‘The Versification of Spenser’s Epithalamium and Prothala- 
mion” Manchester Quarterly, xx1 (1902), 143-150. Carpenter omits this 
through an oversight; see, Ref. Guide, p. 184. 

Fritz Zschech, Die Kritik des Reims in England (Berlin, 1917), pp. 16-18 (Spen- 
ser); 18-21 (G. Harvey). 

S. B. Liljegren, “‘Spenser and Bruno” Rev. Lit. Comparée, 1923, no. 4. 

Conyers Read, The Tudors; Personalities and Practical Politics in 16th century 
England (New York, 1936). 

Mario Praz, “English Emblem Literature” Eng. Studien, xv1 (1934), 129 ff. 

Alexander Tate, Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (New York, 1936). 

Wm. Lee Ustick, The English Gentleman in the 16th and early 17th centuries 
(Harvard Un. Diss., 1932). 

Seymour D. Ricci, Census of Med. and Renaissance MSS in the U.S. and Canada. 
(New York, 1935). 

Margaret P. Boddy, The translations of Virgil into Eng. Verse from Douglas 
through Dryden (Minn. Univ. Diss., 1935). 

Florence D. Litchfield, The treatment of the theme of Mutability in the lit. of the 
Eng. Renaissance (Minn. Univ. Diss., 1935). 

James K. Neill, Spenser and the lit. of the Elizabethan Succession (a study in 
historical allegory) (J. H. U. Diss., 1935). 
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C. W. Lemmi, The classic deities of Boccaccio (J. H. U. Press, 1935). 

F. E. Schelling, George Gasciogne (Philadelphia, 1893), p. 110. 

George Santayana, Interpretation of Poetry and Religion (London, 1900). 

Heinrich Heine has scattered references to Spenser in his prose works. 

John Adams possessed a two-volume edition of the Faerie Queene (London, 1758) 
—see the Catalogue of the Adams Collection, Boston Pub. Library. 

Maria Edgeworth, Castle Rackrent (London, 1893) pp. 1-2n (allusions to the 
View of Ireland, and quotations). 

Bernard Van Dieren set to music “‘Sonetto VII of the Amoretti.”’ 

W. H. Hudson, The Crystal Age. The title-page bears 4 lines from the Mutability 
Cantos. 

J. S. Mill, Autobiography 
“He [my father, James Mill] has some value for Spenser, and I remember 
his reading to me . . . the first book of the Faerie Queene; but I took little 
pleasure in it.” 

Charles M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta—Preface, the allusion to Spencer (sic). 
Doughty’s epic poem is in the Spenserian historico vein. See, Barker Fairley, 
C. M. Doughty, pp. 232 to end, on Spenser’s influence upon Doughty. 

Archibald T. Strong (an Australian poet), Sonnets of the Empire: 
“Set Spenser voyaging ‘neath the spirit’s breath” (Gloriana’s England). 

R. Brimley Johnson, Leigh Hunt (London, 1896), p. 114 n. 

Arthur Symons in Saturday Review, Lxxxmt (1896), 388 col. 1 (on William Morris 
as a poet compared with Sp.). 

E. A. Tenney, Thomas Lodge (Ithaca, N. Y., 1935), 41 ff. 

Julius Wirl, “Orpheus in der eng. Litt.”” Wiener Beitrige z. eng. philol., x (1913). 

Catherine Ypes, Petrarca in de nederlandse Letterkunde (Amsterdam, 1934), pp. 
48 ff; 61 ff. “In de Engelse uitgaff zijn de visionen-epigrammen (naar 
Petrarca) berimjde sonnetten geworden” (p. 63). 

K. F. Stallaert, Jonker Jan van der Noot (Gent, 1857). 

Anglia Beiblatt, x1 (Brotanek on Sp. and Locrine and on Tieck’s views of this 
matter). 

W. C. Douglas, The Pastoral Elegy in English (Madras, 1934). 

J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views of the Growth, Status, and Destiny of the English 
Language. 

Carlo Formichi, “Virgilio e Spenser” L’ Arcadia, n. s. v-v1 (1931), pp. 33-35. 

Constance Davies, English Pronunciation from the 15 to the 18 century (London, 
1934). 

James W. Allen, Political Thought in the 16th Century (London, 1928). 

Henry C. Wyld, Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923). 

R. E. Zachrisson, English vowels from 1400-1700 (Géteborg, 1913). 

Frank L. Schoell, ‘Les mythologistes italiens de la Ren. et la poésie Elisabé- 
thaine” Rev. de litt. comparée, 1924, année 4, pp. 5-25. 

A. Meozzi, Il. Petrarchismo europeo, seculo 16 (Pisa, 1934). 

G. D. Hadzits, Lucretius and his influence (New York, 1935). 

Edward M. Hinton, Ireland through Tudor Eyes (Philadelphia, 1936). 

D. E. Owen, Relations of the Elizab. Sonnet-sequence to earlier Eng. verse (esp. 
Chaucer) (Philadelphia, 1903). 
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H. K. Hasselkuss, Der Petrarchismus in der Sprache der eng. sonettdichter der 
Renaissance (Barmen, 1927). 
K. A. Lentzner, Ueber das Sonett in der eng. Dichtung bis Milton (Halle, 1886). 
A. R. Levi, Storia della litt. inglese (1889), pp. 239-255. 
M. Luce, Man and Nature (New York, 1935), pp. 57-77. 
E. J. Simmons, Eng. Lit. and Culture in Russia (Harvard Univ. Press, 1935). 
W. E. Stockley, “‘Spenser’s Ireland” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, xx1x (1927), 
156-167; 273-279. 
Louis S. FRIEDLAND 


New York City 


BEOWULFSTUDIEN. Von Johannes Hoops. (Anglistische Forsch- 
ungen. Heft 74) Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitits- 
buchhandlung, 1932. 


KoOMMENTAR ZUM BEeowuLr. Von Johannes Hoops. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universitaitsbuchhandlung, 1932. 


Beowu tr. Edited by W. J. Sedgefield. Third Edition, Revised 
and Partly Rewritten. Manchester: At the University 
Press, 1935. 


BEOWULF AND THE FiGcut aT FInNsBurG. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices. 
By Fr. Klaeber. Third Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1936. 


The difficulty of bringing within the compass of an edition 
of Beowulf the accumulated commentary of the many scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the emendation and elucidation 
of its text has increased rapidly in our time. Holthausen’s notes 
have long been of great value in directing the student to the 
critical literature while Klaeber’s larger commentary has at- 
tempted and achieved much more than this in judiciously 
weighing the frequently conflicting views of commentators and 
textual critics. Now Professor Hoops goes beyond both of them 
by publishing his Kommentar sum Beowulf in a separate volume 
of over three hundred pages. This now indispensable work was 
introduced by his Beowulfstudien, which besides anticipating a 
number of notes in the Kommentar lays down principles of criti- 
cism which are sure to have great influence in the future editing 
of the Old English epic. 

These principles are all in favour of the most conservative 
editing of the unique manuscript. In this Hoops is opposed to 
many who in this field have preceded him, but particularly to 
his fellow-countryman, Moritz Trautmann, whose fairly heroic 
treatment of both Old and Middle English texts is a by-word 
among scholars. Since a thoroughgoing restoration of the original 
text of the Beowulf (with all the aid we can get from philology 
and metrics) is out of the question, it is better with Hoops to 
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edit it frankly as a tenth century text, particularly since we do 
not know precisely just when in the eighth (or the ninth) 
century it was written and since the language and the allitera- 
tive metre of these early centuries is by no means crystal clear. 
Speculations on these subjects, however valuable in themselves, 
should not be allowed to make a patchwork of the Beowulf text. 
Their place is, of course, in the commentary. 

A comparison of Klaeber’s third edition of the Beowulf with 
those that preceded it will show the increasing conservatism of 
one who from the beginning was one of the most conservative 
of editors. For example, gaépméddgum men (1. 306) of the earlier 
editions has now become in very close approximation to the 
manuscript faipméd frimmon; for the earlier hador in 1. 414 we 
now have the manuscript hador; in 1. 850 the manuscript déo 
is now preferred to déof; in 1015 the manuscript pdra for sanea 
These are only a few cases, taken at random, to show that the 
text of Klaeber’s carefully revised third edition brings us much 
nearer than before to the Beowulf manuscript. Moreover, a 
partial comparison of his readings with those recommended by 
Hoops has seemed to show that the American editor is in accord 
not only with the German scholar’s editorial principles but in 
agreement with most of his specific recommendations. It goes 
without saying that Klaeber’s Introduction, Commentary, and 
Bibliography have been brought scrupulously up-to-date. 

In the particulars noted the third edition of Professor Sedge- 
field’s Beowul/ is in sharp contrast to Klaeber’s. He emends the 
text with relative freedom and his commentary is comparatively 
meagre. However, it should be stressed that the editor has been 
at pains to scrutinize the manuscript anew and to compare it 
with the phototypes of Zupitza’s facsimile edition. One result is 
the best report up-to-date on the damaged folio 179. Further- 
more, in his Appendix I on Old English Versification, Professor 
Sedgefield has thoroughly revised his earlier treatment of the 
subject, with the addition of a few original and challenging 
ideas of his own. 

H. S. V. J. 


IsLENzK MISALDAKV£OI. Islandske digte fra senmiddelalderen. 
Udgivet af Kommissionen for det Arnamagnzanske Legat 
ved Jén Helgason. I. binds 2. hefte. Kgbenhavn, i Kom- 
mission hos Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 
MCMXXXVI, pp. 332. 


On the inside of the cover of this stately volume one reads 
the following statement: “The critical edition of Icelandic poetry 
from the late middle ages that here is commenced is a continua- 
tion of Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning (1908-15, by the 
late Professor Finnur Jénsson) ; it does not include poems there 
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published. The lower limit is put at the victory of the Reforma- 
tion, although the editor has not, for several reasons, been able 
to confine himself to the time before 1550, but has occasionally 
included poems written in the following age of transition (up 
to ca. 1580). The whole work is intended to fill three volumes. 
The first part of the first volume is designed to bring an intro- 
duction, which will appear when the whole has been published.” 

Although the work as a whole cannot be judged until this 
introduction appears, this first sample is enough to convince one 
that we have here to do with a monumental edition worthy to 
follow the dignified, though of late much reviled, corpus of the 
Scaldic poetry, edited by Finnur Jénsson. For more than two 
decades that corpus, especially F. Jénsson’s reconstruction of 
the poems, has been exposed to the at times vitriolic attacks of 
professor E. A. Kock in his Notationes Norrene. German scholars 
have joined in the raids on the corpus. Nevertheless it still 
stands, in spite of all its shortcoming, as the basis for all this 
fruitful discussion. Recently Professor S. Nordal pointed out 
that some of the sins committed by Finnur Jénsson, especially 
his hasty treatment of the manuscript question, have been 
perpetrated with equal nonchalance even by his arch-critic, 
E. A. Kock himself. The whole history of the corpus is thus a 
beautiful illustration of the Icelandic proverb: “‘betur sjé augu 
en auga.” 

There can be little doubt that the controversy over the 
Skjaldedigining has been of enormous value to the present editor 
of [slenzk midaldakvedi. For instance, we find here no restituted 
and normalized text planned as in the Skjaldedigtning B, al- 
though the cause may also, and perhaps primarily, be sought in 
the fact that these later poems are generally speaking better 
preserved than the bulk of the Scaldic poetry. Another instance 
is the conscientious care with which the manuscripts are classi- 
fied, and the systematic presentation of varie lectiones. (Cf. e.g. 
the introduction to Ljémur pp. 111-122.) Comparison with 
earlier editions of some of the poems (especially the poems of 
J6n Arason, last edited by Finnur Jénsson in Jém Arasons re- 
ligidse digte 1918), shows everywhere the superiority in philo- 
logical method and exactness of the present edition. 

Beside the classification and dating of MS, and notes on 
earlier editions, the special introductions to every poem also 
bring notes on alliteration, rhyme and assonance, quantity of 
vowels and the occurrence of the svarabhakti vowel; two 
changes in language going on in the period covered by the 
poems. 

Normally the best (and oldest) manuscript is printed in 
extenso, unchanged and not interpolated with material from 
other MSS, unless it has holes or parts not readable at the pres- 
ent date. Variants of other MSS are relegated to the foot of the 


page. 
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A word should be said about that ever-present problem of 
all human work, not least in editions of this kind: the human 
margin of error. Although I have not in any case compared the 
printed text with the original, which of course is the only feasible 
method of attacking the problem, I have no doubt, from my 
knowledge of the editor, that he is exceptionally well fitted for 
this task. This is evident not only from every page of this edi- 
tion but also from all his previous authorship. Critical sense 
combined with the strictest philological method is characteristic 
of all he has written up to date and this monumental work is no 
exception. 

As to the contents of this volume it begins with “poems on 
the creation, the fall of man, the redemption and the last judge- 
ment.” Here are the poems Résa, Milska, “‘Pislardrapa,” Bléma- 
rés, Lijémur*, Kristsbdlkur, and Gjérdi ¢ einu. There follows 
“poetry on Christ and the Holy Rood”: Mdriublém, Hid minna 
Jestiskvedi, Visur af pinunni Christi, . eyr mig himins og 1d6a, 
Pislargrdtur*, “Ptslarvisur,” Visur um limina Christi, Nidur- 
stigningsvisur*, Krossbulur, Krossvtsur I*, and II, Helgan kross 
ad heidra m4, Fyrirlét mér jungfriin hreina, Krosskve@di, and 
Gimsteinn. Of these poems those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are by (or attributed to) Jén Arason, the last Catholic bishop 
in Iceland, beheaded for his determined defence of his faith in 
1550. A few of the others are attributed to known or unknown 
authors, others are completely anonymous. 

When complete, the collection will be a broad basis upon 
which researches into the language, the poetry, the thought, 
and the religion of the late middle ages in Iceland can be 
founded. No Icelandic or Old Norse collection can do without 
it. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


FarRoysK TRADITION I NORRGNT MAL. Af Mikjel S¢rlie. I 
Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, Oslo. 1936. Pp. 150. Av- 
handlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, 1, 1, 1936. 


In the Fall of 1932 the author delivered at the University 
his lecture for the philosophical doctor’s degree on the language 
of MS Lund Hist. Litt. 12 fol., containing the General Law of 
the Gulathing and other legal texts of ca. 1300-1315. He came 
to the conclusion that the manuscript was written (copied) by 
a Faroese scribe. Since that he has continued his investigation 
into the language of this extensive codex; in the present volume 
some of the chief results of these are published. Chapters u—vi1 
of the volume are devoted to an outline of the language of the 
manuscript (mainly the phonology), following the method of 
Professor D. A. Seip in the latter’s Norsk Sprdkhistorie. In the 
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Introductory chapter are considered: the problem of one or two 
hands, age of the manuscript, where it was written, earlier 
views about the nationality of the scribe (Norwegian or Far- 
oese), and a brief account of Faroese documents on which the 
author’s conclusions are in part based. Here I must dwell briefly 
on the first of these problems. 

In Norges Gamle Love tv, 698, Gustav Storm held that the 
additions in somewhat smaller script at the end of the codex 
were by the same writer as the main part, i.e., the General Law. 
To this view S¢grlie subscribes (“‘Etter en nermere unders¢gelse 
av handskriftet kan jeg ikke se annet enn at Gustav Storm 
hadde rett””). We do not have a photograph of this manuscript 
in the Scandinavian collection at the University of Illinois, but 
after an examination of the one page of facsimile S¢rlie gives for 
each of the two parts of the manuscript I am definitely of the 
opinion that the writing was the work of two scribes. While 
the script in the two is in general much the same, there are tech- 
nical differences which show that a different hand is at work in 
the latter part. Some of these differences are: 

In Part 11 the final stroke of m, m, and a has a leftward-turned 
tail similar to the right side of the 4. Thus m in hakonn, 7'; 
sonn. 9; en, 15; vitan, 16; menn, 18 and 21. These occur not only 
where » is the last letter in the line but also in the middle of the 
line. 

In m: berghum, 8; 

in a: herra, 6; vttan, 16; sampyckia, 21; eda, 25; meira, 26; 
fyrita, 27. 

In Part 1 the letter d is often rather long above the line of 
writing; it has assumed the superior elongation of the 6 that 
the writer uses. Thus, e.g., in siguarde, 12. In Part 1 the d has 
throughout a short main stroke. 

In 1 the main stroke of the 3 is usually long in proportion 
to the left side. The two 0’s in gardz bonde, 24; and this in spite 
of the fact that space is rather limited. In 1 the main stroke of 
the d is the same as in d (numerous occurrences; one exception 
only: eda in line 10). 

In 11 the 7 is sometimes written j7. No evidence of this in 1. 

In 1 the ¢ has a form with a proportionately long upright 
(thus a younger form). In a few cases the sector cuts the upright 
just about in half, as in go2t, line 2. In 1 the upright is oftenest 
seen only slightly above the sector. A tendency to the longer 
upright is seen, however, in ati, 15. 

I therefore think that 11 was written by a different hand than 
1, and is apparently by a younger man (cf. above under #). The 
definite general similarity of the writing in the two parts may 
very well be accounted for on the supposition that the writer 


! Number refers to line. 
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of 11 was trained in the same scriptorium, and by the same per- 
son. It may also be noted that there are definite differences in 
spelling between the two parts. 

As to where the manuscript was written I feel the author has 
made a good case for the view that it was written in Bergen; 
and also for the view that the copyists were Faroese, and prob- 
ably long resident in Bergen, as shown by the numerous un- 
doubted Bergen speech-forms. 

GerorGcE T. FLom 


THE PLAy oF ANTICHRIST FROM THE CHESTER CycLeE. Edited 
by W. W. Greg. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. c, 90. 


Dr. Greg’s edition of the Chester Antichrist is a very impor- 
tant document, not so much because of its editorial work (al- 
though that is on the very highest level of scholarship) as be- 
cause it is issued as an example of Dr. Greg’s method of textual 
criticism. This method was set forth in The Calculus of Variants 
in 1927. That book, which was found scarcely intelligible by 
most scholars at the time of its publication, is rendered clearer 
by the edition of the Antichrist. As seen in exemplary operation, 
the method seems to consist in the arrangement of all manu- 
scripts of one and the same work into groups according to their 
natural variants and not according to common errors, but there 
is far more in it than this. It calls for the consideration or “‘reso- 
lution” of every variant in relation to every other variant and 
a summation of results. Simple natural variants are made to 
furnish what Bacon called the machina intellectus inferior and 
are then subjected to correction by the “‘resolution” of complex 
and anomalous variants. Possibly Dr. Greg is pursuing the fourth 
of Mill’s four methods of experimental inquiry—agreement, dif- 
ferences, residues, and concomitant variation. One might as 
well, however, try to make clear in a paragraph or two the cal- 
culus itself as The Calculus of Variants. It is not for the re- 
viewer to say whether or not the elaborate machinery, the 
difficult terminology, and the use of mathematical symbols for 
non-mathematical purposes in that book are necessary to the 
accomplishment of the author’s purposes. 

Two other documents enter into the reviewing of Dr. Greg’s 
book. In an edition of the Chester Trial and Flagellation (The 
Trial & Flagellation with Other Studies in the Chester Cycle. The 
Malone Society Studies. 1935) Professor F. M. Salter found 
serious fault with one feature especially of Dr. Greg’s edition of 
the Antichrist. Dr. Greg prints on opposite pages the Peniarth 
manuscript and the version of the Antichrist play from the 
Devonshire manuscript. With these he collates the remaining 
four texts of the play from the remaining four cyclic manuscripts 
of the Chester plays and applies to his collations his textual 
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method. He believes that the relations determined for the texts 
of the play of Antichrist hold for all the other plays of the cycles. 
Professor Salter disputes this. He admits that Dr. Greg’s work 
is valid for the play studied but concludes that the relation does 
not hold good throughout the cycle. This is at variance with the 
diagram of the relationship of Chester manuscripts given by 
Dr. Greg in the Sandars Lectures at Cambridge, published in 
The Library (Third Series [1914], v, 1-30, 168-205, 280-319, 
365-399), and re-asserted in the volume in hand. As evidence 
that Dr. Greg’s opinion is not sound, Professor Salter adduces a 
set of collations based on his newly discovered text of the Trial 
and Flagellation with the versions of that play in the five cyclic 
manuscripts. The diagram he constructs is very different from 
that of Dr. Greg. He discards Dr. Greg’s five hypothetical (and 
lost) parent manuscripts and derives all six versions of the Trial 
and Flagellation from a single common original, except that he 
believes there is a lost parent for his manuscript and Harley 
2013. In the same volume Dr. Greg replies at length to Professor 
Salter and stands firm in his opinions. In addition to this there 
is a second document. Professor Salter has published a twelve- 
page review of Dr. Greg’s edition of the Antichrist (Review of 
English Studies, x1, 341-354) in which he makes a stern attack 
on The Calculus of Variants in general and its application to the 
Antichrist in particular. With the admirable amicability which 
exists between these two scholars, Professor Salter’s review was 
submitted to Dr. Greg, who replied reasonably and again stood 
firm. It is useless to summarize this controversy, which is readily 
available to all scholars. 

With an almost fearful diffidence, however, the reviewer 
would like to make an observation or two of his own. There is 
no doubt in his mind that The Calculus of Variants presents an 
original and sound method of approaching textual criticism. It 
is a pity that the method is so hard to understand, and it is 
much to be desired that it should, if possible, be restated more 
simply. Like Professor Salter he regards Dr. Greg’s study of the 
Antichrist as valid as regards that play but probably not as re- 
gards all other plays in the cycle. Dr. Greg’s method, at least in 
Dr. Greg’s hands, would yield sound results if applied to any other 
single play in the Chester cycle. It is also a pity, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, that a cycle of mystery plays was chosen for the exem- 
plification of Dr. Greg’s method. It could have been more suc- 
cessfully applied to some work which achieved its final form or 
forms at the hands of an author or at some definite time in the 
past. Cycles of mystery plays did not achieve their final forms 
at the beginnings of their existence. They grew from simple 
originals, usually of liturgical origin, by process of repeated re- 
dactions. Moreover, these redactions were not, so far as we can 
see, of cycles as wholes but of parts of cycles, often of single 
plays. The York, the Towneley, the N-town plays, the two pa- 
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geants of the true Coventry cycle, all show traces of various and 
sundry revisions, small and great, obviously coming from vari- 
ous times in the past history of the plays. To be sure, there is 
some reason to believe that the Chester plays are exceptional, 
but even supposing that Ranulf Higden wrote the Chester 
plays or translated them from the French about 1328, what 
reason have we to believe that he prepared an “original” to be 
held by the city fathers and a set of separate plays to be used 
by the guilds? Indeed, there is some probability that he did 
not do so. The preparation of the great inclusive manuscripts 
seems to have come about at a relatively late time and probably 
as a means of municipal control over the actions of the various 
crafts. The process of collecting versions of plays from the crafts 
and copying them into a general register was in progress at 
York during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The records 
of Coventry are fairly full, and yet there is no mention of any 
general register of plays in that city. In the light of what we 
know of the independence of the Shearmen and Taylors, the 
Weavers, and the Smiths in having their plays revised, it is to 
be doubted whether there was an “original” at Coventry. How 
can Professor Salter be sure that when a given craft at Chester 
had its play revised, such revisions were certainly and as a 
matter of course entered in a general register? The facts seem 
to be that there was variation between the “original” and the 
company’s play-book. 

We have in the whole field of the mystery plays few ques- 
tions of authorship, and to speak of the original version of a 
mystery play is usually to employ a merely relative term. It 
means something older, something simpler, something bor- 
rowed, something revamped under this or that influence, or pos- 
sibly something incidentally created afresh. The plays certainly 
grew into their latest forms by means of many additions and 
many revisions. The origins of cycles of mystery plays and their 
subsequent history are not comparable to the origin and history 
of the Canterbury Tales. Therefore, it is to be wished, simply in 
order that the world might have had a clearer idea of so dis- 
tinguished a logical creation, that Dr. Greg had chosen for the 
exemplification of his textual method a series of manuscripts to 
which it would have applied with less risk of uncertainty and 
confusion. It is unfortunate also that he set aside the matter of 
the redactions which have been carried out in the Chester cycle 
and contented himself with a doubtfully applicable “Note on 
the Legend of Antichrist.” The history of the text, which Dr. 
Greg has taught us (Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare, 
pp. 7, 8) to believe important in the study of the texts of Shake- 
speare’s plays, is doubly or trebly important in the field of the 
textual study of the mystery plays. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
Stanford University 
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Lupwic Treck, THE GERMAN RomanticisT. A Critical Study. 
By Edwin H. Zeydel. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
For the University of Cincinnati 1935. xvi+406 pp. 


Numerous publications on the subject of his specialty have 
already established the reputation of Professor Zeydel as an 
authority on Ludwig Tieck. The present voluminous study, the 
first full length biography of Tieck since Koepke in 1855, may 
be taken as prima facie evidence of the fact that Mr. Zeydel 
today knows more about Tieck than any other man in America. 
Not only the body of the book, but the preface, the useful ana- 
lytical index, and a formidable apparatus of notes totalling 939 
items, bear witness to the fact that the author has spared no 
pains to gather and render available an amount of information 
on Tieck that is impressive by its sheer bulk. He has not only 
made diligent use of all the technical literature that deals with 
his subject, but he has also worked his way through case after 
case of manuscript material in Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere, 
bringing to light sundry works that Tieck never published in his 
lifetime, either because he regarded them as too immature, or 
because they never got finished, or because he realized that their 
method or point of view was already antiquated. Mr. Zeydel 
has also pored over the unpublished literary remains of Varn- 
hagen, “that inveterate gossip,” as he rightly calls him, and 
extracted from them an abundance of information, anecdote, gos- 
sip, and dirt relating to Tieck, his wife, his daughters, his sister, his 
brother-in-law, his sister-in-law, and other members of the circle. 
He has followed in the footsteps of Tieck in ascertaining that 
certain rare books used by Tieck in preparing some of his pub- 
lications still grace the shelves of the libraries from which he 
borrowed them; he has even checked the files of the London 
Times against the diary of Tieck’s travelling companion during 
their English tour and established the fact that at least one 
Shakespeare performance which Tieck saw on this trip is incor- 
rectly dated in the diary. 

It goes without saying that the industry with which all the 
facts assembled between the covers of this book have been 
gathered together, deserves the highest praise. It is a question, 
however, whether the book might not have been more effective 
as a biography if the author had differentiated more carefully 
between facts that are relevant and facts that are not, and if 
he had done more to subordinate what is trivial to what is 
important. The failure to do so makes portions of the book read 
more like a handbook than a biography. The general effect is 
that of a mechanical accumulation rather than of an organic 
integration. A book that lays claim to being a critical study 
should aim to present the significant record rather than the 
complete record. The conception of history underlying this 
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study reminds one somewhat of a recent picture in the New York 
Times, showing the Mayor turning the first shovelful of earth 
on a project and a lady receiving this shovelful in her lap to 
preserve it—so the caption said—‘“for historical purposes.” 

Mr. Zeydel, however, does not approach the subject of his 
study with uncritical bias. Except for isolated passages he could 
hardly be accused of being over-enthusiastic on the subject of 
Tieck. Broadly speaking, he is in agreement with practically all 
the strictures of previous critics levelled against Tieck’s char- 
acter and his literary output. From time to time, however, he 
remembers his obligation as a biographer, as it were, and with 
a large gesture restores to his subject the prestige of which it 
had been stripped. Time and again this sense of obligation to 
plead Tieck’s case involves him in embarrassing contradictions 
and puts him under the necessity of not letting his biographical 
right hand know what his critical left hand has been doing. One 
wonders what may have prompted M. Zeydel to devote such 
an astonishing measure of zeal to a subject which does not seem 
to command his sympathies in any fundamental way. It cer- 
tainly does not impress one as a labor of love. The basic impulse 
seems to have been a devotion to the task for the sake of ampli- 
fying and correcting the record. Under the circumstances one 
has a right to wonder whether a biography of Tieck planned on 
so large a scale is really calculated to make us see him in a truer 
perspective, or whether this labored attempt to magnify him is 
not apt rather to prejudice us against the man’s real merits. 
In the second half of his Dichterleben Tieck tries to give us a 
close-up view of Shakespeare’s personality. “Unfortunately, 
however, the nearer he is brought, the smaller he seems,” is 
Mr. Zeydel’s comment (291). One thinks of this observation in 
connection with the present minute study of Tieck’s life and 
his 15,000 page output. 

Where simple questions of fact are involved, Mr. Zeydel’s 
book is, generally speaking, a thoroughly trustworthy guide. 
Among the small number of lapses calling for correction are the 
following: Contrary to the statement on page 15, Karl and Franz 
Moor do not face each other in the first version of Schiller’s 
Die Rauber. They do so, however, in the version which Schiller 
prepared for the Mannheim theater. Mr. Zeydel’s error arose, 
I suspect, from his attempt to refer to the one as a “Schauspiel” 
and the other as a “‘Trauerspiel.”’ To be sure, we find these labels 
on the title pages of the two editions, but they are of no service 
whatever in differentiating the two versions.—In discussing the 
factors that led to strained relations between Schiller and the 
Romanticists, Mr. Zeydel unaccountably overlooks the most 
important of them, Friedrich Schlegel’s provocative behavior, 
unless it is to be assumed that he confused Friedrich’s réle 
with that of August Wilhelm (p. 122).—In telling the story of 
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Ritter Blaubart (p.79), the character labels of the three brothers 
got attached to the wrong names.—The German artist Hemm- 
ling, mentioned on page 103, is, of course, Hans Memling.— 
Contrary to the statement on page 127, Novalis’ essay Die 
Christenheit oder Europa did not appear during Novalis’ life- 
time.—It is somewhat startling to see Fichte’s Wissenschafts- 
lehre described as “‘a codification of the body of scientific knowl- 
edge”’ (p. 128).—-Startling for other reasons, being anachronistic 
and failing to make sense, are the metaphorical rubber tires that 
are alleged to slow up life in the Dresden of the 1840’s, according 
to Mr. Zeydel’s translation of a passage in one of Tieck’s letters 
(p. 325). The “Gummischuh” of the German text obviously 
mean brakes, after the analogy of words like ‘““Hemmschuh” 
and “Radschuh.” 

In matters beyond the range of mere facts of the true-and- 
false order, matters that require the weighing as well as the mere 
tabulation of facts, matters of perspective, balance, and vision, 
Mr. Zeydel is less fortunate. So far as these matters involve the 
general background, a few illustrations will have to suffice. 
Having stated that “‘Tieck’s strong attachment to his sister 
Sophie and his love for Amalie are no living factors in his juve- 
nile poetry,’”’ Mr. Zeydel recalls the young Goethe by way of 
contrast and says: “‘How different is Tieck from Goethe in this 
respect!’’ Instead of stopping there, however, he continues: 
“Like Goethe he was a subjectivist; but realizing the terrible 
isolation in which the egoistic ages of Reason and Storm and 
Stress had left the individual, he struggled toward objective- 
ness’”’ (p. 33). The implication of this passage, as regards Goethe, 
is of a nature to make one squirm; the more so because, while 
echoes of Tieck’s “struggle toward objectiveness’’ strike the 
ear in almost every chapter of the book, his efforts being even 
described on occasion as “herculean”’ (p. 163), it is frankly ad- 
mitted in numerous passages that he was never very successful 
in this struggie—On the next page Tieck and Goethe are again 
compared, when Mr. Zeydel tells us that Tieck’s early work 
“represents a contribution, the importance of which can only be 
appreciated when we consider what an insignificant, lifeless 
réle nature had played in the writings of his predecessors, 
Goethe alone excepted”’ (p. 34). This is, of course, a grotesque 
overstatement. For the moment he has completely forgotten 
about Klopstock, Herder, Biirger, Hélty, Jean Paul, whose ways 
of treating nature were for the most part different from Tieck’s, 
to be sure, but certainly not insignificant and lifeless. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he pays his respects to Jean Paul in a later passage, 
saying that Tieck “worshipped Jean Paul’s works in 1798, and 
was influenced by them in his poetry of atmosphere” (p. 229). 

Mr. Zeydel has amplified the record; in no way has he sharp- 
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ened the focus of the picture. Tieck is himself so full of contra- 
dictions—our author calls him ‘“‘the chameleon” on numerous 
occasions—that anything like a synthesis is very hard to attain. 
Frequent summaries, interspersed among the chapters, and the 
Epilog represent attempts at a synthesis, but their success is 
more than questionable. Even the Epilog is unable to steer a 
consistent course over its five pages, and in its attempt to har- 
monize the many partial appraisals of this or that phase of 
Tieck’s activity, scattered through the text, it does nothing 
more than strive to effect a weak compromise between mutually 
exclusive valuations. Now, if there is one thing that a synthesis 
is not, it is a compromise. On a host of subjects, including the 
movement initiated by Wackenroder, Tieck’s personal char- 
acter, Tieck’s religious nature, the value of his critical opinions, 
the merits of individual literary works of his, statements abound 
that can in no wise be reconciled with each other. Nothing ap- 
proaching a fixed perspective or a consistent point of view is to 
be found in the book. Tieck’s “chameleonism”’ has infected his 
biographer. 

For the most part Mr. Zeydel falls in line with the opinions 
of such noted predecessors as Haym and Gundolf. On more 
than one occasion, to be sure, he takes issue with them. He 
would persuade himself that they had not been fair to Tieck; 
that they had judged him by too severe standards. But his 
apologies either lack conviction, as when they stand in glaring 
contrast to previous utterances still fresh in mind, or else he 
lapses into the jargon of the uplifter and mouths maudlin 
phrases (pp. 228, 341). 

As Gundolf’s recent essay is the most notable attempt to 
appraise the personality and output of Tieck since Haym, it is 
very interesting to compare Gundolf’s appraisal with Mr. Zey- 
del’s opinions. To do this adequately, however, would require 
more space than is at any reviewer’s disposal. Mr. Zeydel has 
a fairly high regard for Gundolf’s essay, although he would at- 
tach greater importance to some of the special studies (p. vi); 
two striking phrases of Gundolf’s he quotes in the original Ger- 
man, departing, however, in this case from his usual custom of 
giving a specific reference; and on occasion he sets right an 
overstatement of Gundolf’s. Thus, when Mr. Zeydel protests 
against labelling everything Tieck wrote previous to William 
Lovell as trash and wants an exception made in favor of Die 
Sommernacht, Das Reh, and Der Abschied (p. 36), he is probably 
right; for Haym also has considerable appreciative comment on 
two of these juvenile works. In general, Mr. Zeydel would prob- 
ably admit having been considerably influenced by Gundolf. In 
one way or another, certainly, a great many of Gundolf’s 
thoughts have found their way into Mr. Zeydel’s biography. 
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Thus Gundolf, in reviewing those productions of Tieck’s that 
developed from his interest in fairy tales and chap books, dif- 
ferentiates six types (Romantiker, Neue Folge, p. 73). Mr. Zey- 
del, in the course of his study, comes to establish five types, 
which are identical in every way with Gundolf’s, save that Gun- 
dolf’s third type—represented by Rothippchen only—is tacitly 
rejected (p. 92; cf. also pp. 86, 118, 139).—In reading Mr. Zey- 
del’s book for the first time, a passage in his discussion of Der 
blonde Eckbert left me nonplussed: “‘Tieck has erased all border- 
lines. His method fuses the mythical specter (such as Banquo, 
seen only by Macbeth) with the psychic ghost (Hamlet’s father, 
seen by all) and creates a ‘magic idealism’ ”’ (p. 84). A second 
reference to “‘a psychic ghost (such as that of Hiamlet’s father, 
who is seen by more than one person)”’ (p. 313), only confirmed 
my feeling that the wires of his terminology has been crossed. 
The mystery was cleared up when, in GuJdolf’s discussion of 
Der blonde Eckbert, I chanced across this passage: “‘ Diese beiden 
Erscheinungen verdeutlichen den Unterschied zwischen alten 
Mythengeistern und modernen Seelengeistern. Im ‘Hamlet’ tritt 
das vorseelische Schicksal unter die Leiber .. .in ‘Macbeth’ treibt 
die Seele ihre Nite in die Aussenwelt. Tieck verwischt die Gren- 
zen und Urspriinge und lisst seine Figuren wie seinen Leser in 
der Dimmerung des ‘magischen Idealismus’ ”’ (p. 91).—In dis- 
cussing the varieties of Romantic Irony, Mr. Zeydel’s English 
is a bit obscure, as he tries to tell us what irony meant to Fried- 
rich Schlegel. “‘Schlegel,”’ we are told, ‘‘would use it as a means 
of contemplating individual objects of our relative and condi- 
tional environment in the light of cosmic absoluteness”’ (p. 81). 
Gundolf puts this more clearly, when he says: “‘Die romantische 
Ironie des Friedrich Schlegel stammt aus dem Hang und Ver- 
mdégen, Einzeldinge im unbedingten All-sinn relativ, begrenzt, 
bedingt zu sehen... (p. 15). On Tieck’s form of Romantic 
Irony the two authorities, however, seem to be in essential 
agreement. “‘Tieck ist der erste beriihmte Ironiker ohne festen 
Blickpunkt. . . . Er will weniger die Satire als das selbstzweck- 
liche Spielen mit der Verwirrung des Lesers und des Zuschauers”’ 
(Gundolf, p. 97). “He was the first noted ironist without a 
single, definite point of view. . . . Indeed, he seemed to aim less 
at satire for its own sake than at toying with confusion” (Zeydel, 
p. 81).—As one reads Mr. Zeydel’s Epilog, which aims to give 
a summary appraisal of Tieck, one is repeatedly reminded of 
Faust’s “Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust!’’ Here Mr. 
Zeydel tells us: “In his capacity as a mediator, more than in his 
poetry, Tieck’s present-day importance lies” (p. 341). (“In 
dieser Vermittlerrolle, zu der er faihiger war als die echten 
Neuerer, liegt seine Bedeutung, nicht im Eigenwert seiner 
Werke.” Gundolf, p. 6.) On the previous page he had, in fact, 
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clothed this same idea in modern, specifically American ter- 
minology, when he said: “Since he was essentially a popularizer, 
he succeeded, as no greater poet than he could have, in ‘selling’ 
Romanticism to the intelligent reading public” (p. 340). But 
how much more buoyant a wind had swelled Mr. Zeydel’s sails 
of the first page of his brief Epilog! Having called Tieck a 
“Naturpoet” rather than a “Kunstpoet,” he had intoned some- 
thing like a paean of praise: “Drawing from a wellnigh inex- 
haustible store of imagination, he contributed great treasures to 
enrich literature with a wealth of poetic forms and concepts. 
Without him the ‘moon-illumined magic night,’ the emphasis of 
feeling, particularly the mood of vague but wistful longing, the 
love of the flowers and birds, the rippling silver waves, the thrill 
of solitary communion with the green forest, the glory of knight- 
hood and of ancient castle ruins, the joy of wandering, singing 
and dreaming, and the spirit of ‘Romantic Irony’ would not be 
commonplaces in German poetry today”’ (p. 337). Surprisingly 
enough, Gundolf had used very similar language to say some- 
thing entirely different. Right after the above quoted topic 
sentence stressing Tieck’s “Vermittlerrolle, zu der er fahiger 
war als die echten Neuerer,” Ae had continued: “Durch ihn ist 
der romantische Geist in der deutschen Dichtung weltliufig ge- 
worden: die mondbeglinzte Zaubernacht, die Sehnsuchts- und 
Wehmutsstimmung, die Pflege der Bliimchen und Végelchen, 
der silbernen Wellen und des griinen Waldwebens, der Ruinen, 
der Rittertiimer, der Miarchen . . . der Kiinstlerspott iiber den 
Spiessbiirger ... die Verherrlichung des Wanderns, Singens 
und Triumens.... ” (p.6). This is a classic object lesson of the 
fact that lifting a sentence out of its context, stripping it of its 
overtones, and reversing its cadence is capable of entirely chang- 
ing its ““Wertakzent.” Being such a classic object lesson, how- 
ever, it should also warn the reviewer against wearying and 
perhaps prejudicing the reader by exhibiting more of the abun- 
dant evidence showing the influence of Gundolf upon Mr. Zey- 
del. Influence is, of course, a questionable term to use in such 
a case. Gundolf himself has taught us to speak of influence only 
where genuine spiritual kinship leads to the organic assimilation 
of psychic values. He draws a sharp line between influence and 
the mechanical appropriation of foreign elements. For the latter, 
which in scholarly circles should be conscious, the use of quota- 
tion marks is to be recommended. 

What Mr. Zeydel had in mind by styling Tieck more a 
“Naturpoet” than a ““Kunstpoet,” I do not know. Without the 
contrasting term “Kunstpoet” as a foil, ““Naturpoet” might 
mean a poet who draws inspiration from the pulse and rhythm 
of the landscape in the broadest sense. But Tieck is expressly 
characterized here as a “Poet of the City” (p. 339). “Kunstpoet” 
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would ordinarily be regarded as synonymous with “Bildungs- 
dichter,”’ a term that would seem to fit Tieck in the opinion of 
critics who, Mr. Zeydel tells us, ‘detect in him too much of the 
littérateur, the artificer, and too little of the poet” (p. 339). 
This statement, despite certain reservations, seems to come close 
to his own point of view, for two pages later he says: “He de- 
pended too much upon books—literature and history—for his 
inspiration, and too little upon life and direct experience” (p. 
341). And at an earlier point he had quoted with approval Gun- 
dolf’s epigram: ‘‘Nur am Geformten wird er produktiv”’ (p. 144). 
Where, then, do we find the “Naturpoet”’? Can it possibly be 
that this term is meant to remind us of the familiar fact that 
Tieck was a born improviser and that his happiest productions 
were improvisations? If so, Mr. Zeydel probably has this same 
basic characteristic of Tieck’s in mind, when he tells us that 
“as a rule he took his poet’s mission too seriously” (p. 342), 
meaning, it seems, that he should have contented himself more 
with improvising, instead of planning more ambitious projects. 
(“Though trying to play the prophet and seer, the réle of fun- 
maker was more congenial to him.’ p. 129.) In any case, this 
way of putting things, scarcely serves to clarify the situation. 

We have already noticed, in the case of Shakespeare’s 
ghosts, a tendency on Mr. Zeydel’s part to be slipshod in his 
use of terms. Many other instances of the same disposition could 
be referred to. Thus the label “‘ascetic’’ is fastened upon Tieck 
in at least five different passages, despite repeated references to 
Tieck’s “dissipation and over-indulgence”’ (pp. 186, 133), and 
despite the fact that “he was a nature which needed friends” 
(p. 244). Asceticism is termed ‘“‘a hallmark of his character” 
(p. 243), chiefly, it would seem, on the basis of a sentiment ex- 
pressed in a letter, to the effect that at the age of thirty he felt 
himself living in the past, better still in a timeless realm, “fast 
in der schénen Einsamkeit eines Klosters’” (pp. 164, 243). 
Obviously, asceticism is here identified with the impulse to 
escape; and when we read in the same context that Tieck never 
concerned himself with the political questions of the day “‘be- 
cause he had an ascetic horror of them” (p. 164), our first con- 
jecture, that this must be a misprint for “‘aesthetic,” is refuted 
by cumulative evidence. Similarly, the term “humanistic,” as 
used by Mr. Zeydel, proved a stumbling block to me every time 
I encountered it. It occurred for the first time in his discussion 
of Genoveva: “Now, since God is mightier than Nature (here we 
have the basic, truly humanistic idea of the play), she must 
suffer and atone for her sin” (p. 120). Whatever it means, and 
I am convinced that it meant something in one of the mono- 
graphs on Jakob Béme, possibly, that the author consulted—, 
it is here thrown at the reader so abruptly that it fails to make 
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sense. It is scarcely helpful that the second instance of the 
term’s occurrence also confronts us in the form of a parenthetical 
interpolation, as we read: “Tannenhiuser’s yearning for the 
Venusberg is his evil yearning for nature (again a humanistic 
idea!)” (p. 138). And a third and last mention of “‘the author’s 
humanistic opposition to naturalism” (p. 163) does not advance 
us much further on the road to understanding. We note in this 
connection that although the problem of evil is alluded to time 
after time in connection with the mystics, the nature of the 
problem, as seen by the mystics, is never made clear. 

In the matter of language, Mr. Zeydel’s book has a charac- 
teristic in common with most studies that deal with a German 
background: large portions of it sound translated. This is due, 
among other things, to the fact that German abstract terms, 
compounds particularly, are far more easily transposed into 
Latin English than Anglo-Saxon English. This characteristic 
tends to give the book a ponderous flavor, the more so as the 
author, in addition to his preference for archaic expressions, 
inclines to the cultivation of what the Provencals called the 
“trobar clus,” as when he tells us that Tieck “was always im- 
patient of the academic pontifications of others” (p. 37), or 
that “‘he eternalized his work in the Vatican Library” (p. 178); 
or when he prefers to call two authors “‘congeneric”’ a 163) 
and two types “‘consanguineous” (p. 276) rather than “related”’; 
or when he styles Rahel Varnhagen “an able connoisseuse”’ 
(p. 158) and young Otto Runge, the painter, an “epigoniad”’ 
(ibid) ; or when he resorts to terms like “religionist”’ (pp. 147,301) 
and “‘religionism” (p. 285). Sometimes it is the praiseworthy 
attempt to find the exact counterpart of a German term which 
leads to obscurity, as when we are told that the “mitigated” 
comedies of Farquhar and Congreve were acted (p. 14),—“‘die 
gemilderten Komédien,” as we read in the notes, meaning, of 
course, that expurgated versions were used. Likewise, the 
phrase “a mixture of Rousellian (sic) and Schilleresque ideal- 
ism” (p. 26) sounds much more formidable than the German 
equivalent. Metaphors are sometimes indiscreetly employed, 
as when we read of Novalis: ‘His rich soul-life exuded the most 
exhilarating wine to fill the bottles of Romanticism which Tieck, 
the sober visionary, could not fill’’ (p. 125), or when, in the last 
sentence of the text, the admission is made regarding Tieck that 
“some of the precious ore of poetry in his work has been 
eclipsed” (p. 342). Nevertheless, by and large, the English is 
thoroughly respectable, and shows care and thought. 

The book is printed in small but clear and pleasing type. The 
printer and proof-reader have done a first-class piece of work. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 
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Das BILD von RICHARD WAGNERS TRISTAN UND ISOLDE IN DER 
DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. Von Rosemary Park. Diss. Kéln 
(Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitit Kiln, No. 9). Jena: 
Eugen Diederichs Verlag. 1935. 141 S. 


Von den zahlreichen Arbeiten zur Stoff- und Motivgeschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, wie sie seit 1929 besonders in der von 
P. Merker und G. Liidtke herausgegebenen Sammlung Auf- 
nahme gefunden haben, unterscheidet sich die vorliegende, von 
Prof. von der Leyen angeregte Studie dadurch, dass sie eine 
ganz bestimmte Prigung des Tristan und Isolde-Stoffs, Richard 
Wagners vielumstrittenes Musikdrama, zum Ausgangspunkt 
nimmt. Statt einen stofflichen Kern, eine knappe Fabel in 
ihrem vielfiltigen Wandel zu verfolgen, erleben wir hier noch 
einmal all den Taumel und die Enttaiuschung, die Nachfolge, 
Befehdung und fortzeugende Problematik von Wagners gros- 
sem, eigenwilligem Werk, das man schon als den “Werther” des 
19. Jahrhunderts bezeichnet hat. 

Und gleich im ersten Kapitel, das von der Entstehung der 
Wagnerschen Oper spricht, verbindet die Verf. griindlichste 
Sachkenntnis mit sicherem literarischem Takt, bewihrt sie sich 
in vorsichtig psychologischer Deutung und feinster stilistischer 
Analyse. In kluger Hinsicht auf die folgenden Kapitel betont 
sie beim Vergleich des Dramas mit der Uberlieferung, wie Wag- 
ner seinen Quellen gegeniiber die Geschehnisse vereinfacht, aber 
die Gestalten und den Sinn des Liebestranks verwickelt und 
psychologisiert. Und wenn dann weiter die erotische Fairbung 
des Todesgedankens schon fiir die Romantik nachgewiesen 
wird, so begniigt sich die Verf. nicht mit dusserlichen Parallelen, 
sondern gibt feinsinnig Rechenschaft gerade iiber die Niiancie- 
rung dieses Problems bei den einzelnen Romantikern wie F. 
Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Zacharias Werner auf der einen und 
bei Richard Wagner auf der andern Seite. Ebensowenig wartet 
der Abschnitt ““Mathilde Wesendonk”’ mit den iiblichen plum- 
pen Zusammenhingen zwischen Leben und Dichten auf: “Be- 
ziehungen zwischen wirklich Erlebtem und der vermeintlichen 
Gestaltung dieses Erlebten im Kunstwerk diirfen nur mit 
grésster Vorsicht festgestellt werden” (S. 17). 

So tiberlasst man der Verf. gerne die Fiihrung auch in unbe- 
kanntes Land und ergétzt sich mit ihr an den oft schwirmerisch 
verstiegenen, dfter grotesk ablehnenden Stimmen der Presse aus 
dem halben Jahrhundert von etwa 1860 bis 1910, wo denn 
Wagners Tristan heute mit einem “Applaus wie Platzregen” 
gefeiert und morgen als ““Ehebruch unter Pauken und Trompe- 
ten” verleumdet wird (Kap. II). “Eine Soziologie der Ge- 
schmacksbildung,” wenn nicht der Geschmacksverwirrung 
jener Jahrzehnte, das ist es, was in diesen mit seltenem Fleiss 
oo einsinn aufgespiirten Kritiken des Tages vor uns lebendig 
wird. 
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Nach einem kurzen Gang durch die Urteilsspriiche der Li- 
teraturgeschichten tiber den Tristan (Kap. III) fiihrt uns ein 
viertes Kapitel in fast erdriickender Menge die Tristandich- 
tungen nach Wagner vor und stellt sie jeweils mit ein paar 
knappen Strichen dem Meisterwerk gegeniiber. Mit Recht hat 
die Verf. bei diesem Vergleiche das Problem des Liebestodes in 
den Mittelpunkt geriickt, und doch scheint sie dariiber zu- 
weilen der Eigenart der Epigonen nicht ganz gerecht zu werden. 
Auch hatte man vielleicht neben der Einteilung in “‘Modedra- 
men” (L. Schneegans), in neuromantische (E. Ludwig, F. Huch 
u.a.) und expressionistische Tristandichtungen (Gg. Kaiser) 
und letzten Kapitel das “Erlebnis von Wagners Tristan und 
Zusammenfassungen gewiinscht, welche die verwirrende Fiille 
dieser Werke in ihren neuartigen Tendenzen und im Rahmen 
der allgemeinen literarischen Entwicklung charakterisierten. 

Umso gliicklicher dagegen war der Gedanke, zum Unter- 
schied von diesen spiteren Tristandichtungen in einem fiinften 
und letzten Kapitel “Das Erlebnis von Wagners Tristan und 
Isolde” gesondert zu behandeln. Das Werk als ein Problem, 
mit dem Nietzsche rang von seinem ersten Jubel: ““Das Unge- 
heuerste, Reinste und Unerwartetste, was ich kenne,” bis zu 
dem beriihmten, harten Wort: “Ich ziehe Handschuhe an, wenn 
ich die Partitur des Tristan lese,’’—das Werk als eine Passion, 
der Thomas Mann sich hat nie ganz entziehen kénnen und die 
tief hineinragt nicht nur in seine Novelle Tristan, sondern 
auch in die Buddenbrooks und in mehrere theoretische Schriften, 
das ist hier meisterhaft dargetan mit einem feinen Gefihl fiir 
die seelischen Nebenschwingungen literarischer Komposition 
und mit kiinstlerischem Sinn. 

Ein Hauch davon hat auch die aussere Form dieses Buches 
gertihrt: so runden die einzelnen Kapitel sich je zu einem sinn- 
vollen Ganzen, und obgleich die Verf. nicht in ihrer Mutter- 
sprache schreibt, steht doch ihr Deutsch hoch iiber dem Durch- 
schnittsstile von Doktordissertationen. 

Otto SPRINGER 
University of Kansas 


THe Great CHAIN oF BeErnc: A Stupy OF THE HisTORY OF AN 
IpEA. The William James lectures delivered at Harvard 
University, 1933. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. Cambridge, Massa- 
oo" Harvard University Press, 1936. 8° ix, 382 pp. 

.00. 


In the first chapter of The Great Chain of Being Professor 
Lovejoy deplores two consequences of departmentalized know!l- 
edge: the historian of literature has often failed to recognize the 
bearing on his subject of recurrent philosophical ideas, and the 
historian of philosophy has been content to ignore the popular 
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and potent, if inexact, expression of those ideas in literature. 
Through its whole extent the book is a triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the light which these two departments of enquiry can 
throw upon each other; and the opening chapter becomes a 
manifesto of the great school of research which centres at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Here it is proper to concentrate on the value of the book to 
the student of literature. And I hope that it is not improper also 
to express one’s goodwill—the goodwill of very many workers 
in literary history—to the generous conception of the subject 
which Professor Lovejoy sets forth, and of which The Great 
Chain of Being, with the Documentary History of Primitivism 
and with such volumes as Miss Whitney’s on primitivism and 
progressivism in the eighteenth century, are the first fruits.’ The 
expression of goodwill is not quite superfluous. For despite Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy’s confidence that departmental barriers are giv- 
ing way, the field in literature is far from being won. On every 
hand we notice efforts, proper enough if the Ark of the Covenant 
were really menaced, to assert the integrity and autonomy of 
letters as a subject, and of literary criticism as an activity and 
a discipline; mischievous, however, in so far as without good 
cause they set limits either to historical enquiry as such or to 
the recognized interdependence of literature and other kinds of 
knowledge. The young Humanist too often proceeds to immedi- 
ate judgment (and execution!), forgetful that this was not the 
way of his masters, Babbitt and More, who, beside their main 
design, revivified the historical study of literature in America 
by directing our attention to the history of ideas. And, at the 
opposite extreme, when will the Impressionist learn that the 
central truth, “All sound criticism depends at last on a vivid and 
true impression,” is impotent, and worse than impotent, unless 
knowledge ministers to the vividness and precision of that im- 
pression—and tests its truth? Again, there is the school which 
accepts historical method in all its rigor, but which couples it 
with the most extreme inferences from the discredited principle 
of “‘art for art’s sake” and thus reduces the history of literature 
to the history of literary forms and conventions. Such history, 
pursued in a proper spirit, is of course valid and essential: its 
result is not to demonstrate that literature is no document, but 
merely to remind us of the language in which the document is 
written. Finally there is the newest school, which, retaining the 
connection between the study of literature and of general 


‘In this connection one may recall among independent efforts Professor 
C. A. Moore’s classic treatment of the influence of Shaftesbury, and Professor 
J. W. Beach’s recent Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century Poetry (where some 
part of the history of another Platonic conception is written, the Spirit of Nature 
or the Soul of the World). 
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thought, repudiates history in favor of—a study of literature 
itself! Praiseworthy in intention, and perhaps not unsalutary 
today, the antithesis may easily become dangerous, for it con- 
fuses the abuse of literary history with its use. As a corrective, 
theoretic and practical, to all these half truths, The Great Chain 
of Being is welcome indeed. No literary historian (it tells us with 
peculiar authority) can afford to slight the history of those ideas 
= which literature works or which constitute its intellectual 
ieu. 


The particular idea with which Professor Lovejoy is con- 
cerned is best known to students of English as it appears in 
Pope’s Essay on Man, where Mark Pattison recognized its pres- 
ence while mistaking its immediate source and ignoring its long 
and august history.? That history Professor Lovejoy writes. 
Commencing with a luminous distinction between two basic 
attitudes, the “otherworldly” and the “this-worldly,” both 
fully represented in Plato, he finds in the Timaeus the second 
attitude and its natural concomitant, the effort to see the world, 
with its individually imperfect creatures, in relation to the per- 
fect goodness of God. In perfect goodness (so runs the familiar 
argument) there is no envy: it desires that everything should be 
so far as possible like itself; hence the creation, which must be 
the fullest possible actualization of all the kinds, and whose 
first note must be what Professor Lovejoy calls the principle of 
plenitude. To the Platonic nucleus two additions are made: 
(1) the Aristotelian notions of gradation and continuity (i.e., a 
classification of species in an ascending or descending scale, 
qualified, and harmonized with the principle of plenitude, by a 
recognition of the continuity of nature or the absence of in- 
tervals between species; and (2) the Neo-Platonic translation 
of Plato’s account, and these attendant notions, into terms of 
emanation. The result is that 


Vast Chain of Being, which from God began: 
Natures aethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from Infinite to thee, 


From thee to nothing— 
a chain 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 
for 


From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 


? Essay on Man, ed. Mark Pattison (Oxford Univ. Press); C. A. Moore, 
“Did Leibniz Influence Pope’s Essay?” Journ. of Eng. and Germ. Phiiol., xv1 
(1917), 84-102. 
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The fortunes of the concept from Plotinus to Pope, and on to 
Schelling, make a fascinating story, and one which at point 
after point is of the first importance to the literary historian. 

1. To begin with, the unequal struggle of attitudes, the 
“this-worldly” with the “otherworldly,” in the Platonic tradi- 
tion and in popular Christianity, is written large in the history 
of literature. To have that struggle formulated, and so clearly 
exhibited in relation to a dominant concept, is no small service. 
The main movement of the Western mind towards naturalism 
was not, in the Christian era considered as a whole, in defiance 
of theology, but under its auspices. Of that fact (though Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy does not state it in these bald terms) the history 
of the Great Chain of Being offers an impressive and illuminat- 
ing example. The two attitudes issue, furthermore, in opposite 
types of ethical doctrine and religious sentiment because they 
adopt definitions of God’s goodness totally opposed. For the 
“this-worldly” his goodness amounts at last to fecundity: 
through the Great Chain of Being God bestows existence in its 
maximum extent and variety, and without regard to values— 
or rather, with plenitude as a value outweighing and finally 
obliterating every other. 

2. Nowhere is Professor Lovejoy more suggestive than in 
his relating of the concept of the Chain, and its vogue, to Neo- 
classicism. It appealed to the rationalism, the unmystical and 
“‘this-worldly” outlook, the feeling for the static, embodied in 
the Neo-classical ideal (for until it was temporalized—see be- 
low, 4—the Great Chain was conceived as an instantaneous and 
static actualization of all the possibles, or compossibles, con- 
ceivable by reason). As to the leveling out of values, Professor 
Lovejoy finds, he has heretofore explained,’ in Neo-classicism 
itself, as in Deism, a leveling process at work: universality in 
religion, ethics, and aesthetics is achieved by the reduction of 
necessary principles to a sort of lowest common denominator, 
designated the “‘natural’’ and well within the capacity of the 
ordinary man. His reasoning is irrefragable, but it leaves one 
with an uneasy sense that a complex historical problem has 
been unduly simplified. As a matter of fact, there is in Neo- 
classicism a strong opposing tendency. In some of its most 
characteristic features it is the heir of ancient and Renaissance, 
and the ancestor of modern, humanism: the idea of a hierarchy 
of values is deeply ingrained in its creed; and the circumstances 
of its rise to power in the courts of Italian princes, of Louis XIV, 
and of Charles II, tended still further to impress an aristocratic 
character upon it. On the other hand, the period of its domi- 
nance saw (in England especially) a rapid extension of the read- 
ing public, with some offsetting of the aristocratic bias and some 


* “Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” Mod. Philol., xxx (1932), 281-299. 
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fostering of the leveling tendency which Professor Lovejoy de- 
tects. In a word, Neo-classicism (like the Platonic tradition) 
exhibits opposing attitudes, and time, it may be admitted, was 
on the side of the one which Professor Lovejoy emphasizes. In 
other ways the Great Chain of Being commended itself to Neo- 
classical writers. It did not disturb “‘the peace of the Augus- 
tans.’”’ That peace was grounded on a humanistic sense of man’s 
limitations and depended in all outward matters on a mainte- 
nance of the status quo; and both these things were strongly 
reinforced by the idea of the Chain in its untemporalized form. 
Nor must one overlook (as I think Professor Lovejoy tends to 
overlook) the aesthetic (as distinct from both the philosophic 
and the practical) appeal of the Chain for such a writer as Pope. 
Legitimately or not, the poet evidently conceives of the world 
as marked not more by plenitude than by order and harmony. 
From his earliest days Pope had been busy imposing upon his 
materials an aesthetic pattern of a peculiarly balanced and em- 
phatic kind. The Essay on Man is his most ambitious effort. 
There by means of the Chain of Being as he understood it, 
supplemented by the Shaftesburian idea of harmony, he im- 
poses aesthetic pattern on the world itself. God is the great 
artist (created in Pope’s own image!), his materials marked by 
plenitude, his final product by harmony: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou can’st not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good.‘ 


3. Acceptable to Neo-classicism on different grounds, the 
Chain carried with it one potent seed of Romanticism, or (as 
we will put it in deference to Professor Lovejoy) the potent 
seed of one Romanticism. The principle of plenitude exalts 
variety into the highest—iudeed the only—value. The world is 
the best of possible worlds precisely because it is “so full of a 
number of things.” It is easy to see (though no one saw it till 
Professor Lovejoy pointed it out) that this idea of value firmly 
grasped and brought into relation with the principle of art as an 
imitation of nature, and of conduct as an effort to imitate God, 


* Professor Lovejoy reminds us that only ignorance and careless reading can 
dismiss the Essay as facile optimism. It involves at least “a full look at the 
worst.” Indeed most of the features of the best of possible worlds turn out to 
be necessary evils; and Pope’s counsel is summed up in a single not very exhilar- 
ating word: “Submit.” Professor Lovejoy emphasizes again the Essay’s place 
in the lineage of Rousseau and in the deistic war on pride. He might have ob- 
served that because the “this-worldly” attitude offers the most insecure founda- 
tion for the specifically Christian virtues (including humility), the more ethically 
minded of the “this-worldly” are put to desperate shifts to reinstate them: a 
constant feature of Neo-classicism and more particularly of Romanticism. 
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leads directly to an aesthetic and ethical ideal diametrically 
opposed to the Neo-classical ideal, and to the classical and the 
Christian also, in their restrictive aspects. Here was a theoretic 
justification for departure from any uniformitarian norm in 
conduct and in art. By giving unrestrained play to one’s natural 
temper and predilections one was adding to the sum of variety— 
the highest good. Even madness had its uses: better the Ro- 
mantic March Hare than the Neo-classical Dormouse! Again, 
by cultivating an all-embracing imaginative sympathy one must 
seek to comprehend as much as possible of this various world, 
and as many as possible of one’s fellow-Romantics, who, if not 
better than oneself, were (to adapt Rousseau’s famous phrase) 
at least different. Genius was the addition to variety by the 
expression of uniqueness; taste, the enjoyment of both unique- 
ness and variety. 

4. But before this subversion of values was fully achieved, 
the Chain of Being had itself undergone a drastic revolution. 
It had been temporalized, had lost its rational, static and final 
character, and been transformed into a process—a never-ending 
becoming. Thus the perennial which had weathered eighteen 
Christian centuries prepared itself to encounter the nineteenth 
by taking on a form compatible with the master-idea of the new 
age—progressivism or evolution. Creation, which had started 
out as the overflowing of God’s abundant goodness, became 
with Schelling the process by which alone God could realize 
himself. The proposition, ‘‘No God, no nature,” was re-read: 
“No nature, no God.” It was the triumph of that naturalism 
implicit in the “‘this-worldly” attitude from the day when Plato 
set down the myth of the Timaeus and commenced the history 
of the Great Chain of Being... . 


This review will not have failed of its purpose if it has indi- 
cated some of the reasons why Professor Lovejoy’s book is of 
first-rate importance to the student of literature, and why it 
may well serve as a model for further research in the inseparable 
histories of ideas and letters. 

A. S. P. WoopHOUSE 
University College, Toronto 


Economic CRriTIcIsM IN AMERICAN Fiction 1792 to 1900. By 
Claude Reherd Flory. Philadelphia, 1936. Pp. 261. 


In the above-named dissertation Dr. Flory has studied the 
critical comment on economic and social conditions that a 
pears in American fiction during the nineteenth century. The 
first chapter deals with invidious class distinctions, including the 
special problems of the Indian, the negro, and the immigrant; 
the corruption of government by big business; oppression of 
labor by capital; financial chicanery; degraded living conditions 
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in city and country. Account is taken of fiction in which the 
existing social order is defended against criticism. Chapter 1 
outlines (1) the reforms suggested by novelists in general— 
Christian socialism, co-operative industry, the single tax, gov- 
ernment operation of public utilities, etc.—and (2) the programs 
of utopian novelists—‘“general ideality,” modified socialism, 
complete national communism, etc. In this section are included 
novels that show up in imaginary communities the impractical- 
ity of the socialist ideal. In a third chapter Dr. Flory undertakes 
a brief account of the literary merit and tendencies of the several 
authors, with special regard to the realism that went so naturall 
with the growing emphasis on economic conditions. The bibli- 
ography includes a list of about 250 novels on which the study 
is based (among others, a novel by Walter Besant, whom Dr. 
Flory does not recognize as the famous British author); a con- 
siderable list of books on American economic and literary his- 
tory (Granville Hicks’s The Great Tradition is curiously not 
there); and lists of “autobiographical and biographical slave 
writings” and of utopian fiction since 1900. 

This is a very large and important undertaking, and the 
results cannot fail to be useful to students of American fiction 
and American thought. Most valuable are the analyses of sub- 
ject-matter and proposed reforms. The author has no economic 
ax to grind, and he resolutely maintains a cool objectivity that 
inspires confidence in him as a recorder of facts, though it allows 
him small scope for critical discrimination in the matter of social 
theories reviewed. Least satisfactory is the chapter in which 
each writer is briefly characterized as to artistic merit and de- 
gree of realism. The two topics are rather hopelessly run to- 
gether. There is no attempt to define realism or set up criteria 
of excellence in fiction. One might suppose that realism is taken 
as identical with “reality,” with illusion and verisimilitude, al- 
most with imaginative power or literary skill. 

The writing falls far short of the ideal standard for disserta- 
tions in English. The text bristles with misprints, and some of 
the errors cannot be laid to the printer. For this writer memo- 
randa is a singular noun and stratas is the plural of stratum. 
His idiom is sometimes faulty, and a want of fastidiousness is 
shown in the adoption of journalistic short cuts like “the novel’s 
history,” the “composition skill” (of a literary artist), or “she 
surprisedly discovers.” One is sorry to find so little sense for 
style in future professors of English. On the other hand, one is 
glad to have our teachers recognize the importance of social 
themes in American literature, especially since—as Dr. Flory 
has shown—“the strongest of our economic critics in fiction are 
also in many cases our ablest writers.” 

JoserpH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 
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Poor Coiirns His Lire, His Art, anp His INFLUENCE. By 
Edward Gay Ainsworth, Jr. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 340. $3.00. 


Only the courageous write on William Collins at length— 
or perhaps at all. Their efforts must be judged with a full sense 
of the difficulties of the subject. Collins is one of the hardest of 
all poets to know. The poverty of biographical evidence, the 
retarded influence, the remoteness of his lyric utterance from 
the outward life he lived, the veil spread by his reserve about 
that inward life whose only record is the poetry: this is a com- 
bination of circumstances formidable indeed. Mr. Ainsworth 
has felt that a monograph was both feasible and desirable and 
has followed Mr. Garrod in producing “‘something between an 
essay and a commentary,” but with more thoroughness and at 
much greater length. His first object is to collect new evidence; 
his second, to synthetize this and the results of his predecessors: 
“... I have drawn very largely on the work of [the late] Mr. 
Bronson ... ; I have read sympathetically the recent studies 
of Messrs. Edmund Blunden and H. W. Garrod;.. . and the 
researches of Messrs. H. O. White, Alan D. McKillop, and 
A. S. P. Woodhouse . . . have furnished the source or the basis 
of many of my conclusions.” 

Part 1, “The Mind and Art of Collins,”” commences with a 
biography, based on a not very critical use of the known sources, 
and containing nothing new, in which, unfortunately, one de- 
tects no clear sense of the poet’s personality and no sustained 
effort of interpretation. In succeeding chapters on ‘Collins and 
the Arts,” “Nature,” “Man,” and “Contemporary Events,” 
Collins’s scattered utterances on these subjects—such as they 
are—are rather loosely drawn together and pieced out with 
remarks by the critic—or from the critics—on Collins’s interests 
and poetic practice. In so far as these remarks rest on the evi- 
dence set forth in Part mu, they deserve careful consideration. 
But there is no serious attempt here, or anywhere in the volume, 
to gauge Collins’s exact relation to the critical traditions and the 
tides of taste in eighteenth-century England. The lack of in- 
terest in ideas considered historically is even more serious in the 
chapter “Ars Poetica.” There (to take one example, which 
incidentally also illustrates a somewhat capricious and spas- 
modic manner of recording the points in which he has been 
anticipated) Mr. Ainsworth credits the reviewer with having 
“shown the relationship of Collins’s conception of the creative 
imagination to that commonly held in the Renaissance.” That 
was not the point in the study in question, which was to indicate 
Collins’s relation to the evolving conception of poetic imagina- 
tion in the eighteenth century, and to suggest how variously and 
intimately that composite idea bears upon the poetry of the 
Odes. Mr. Ainsworth has missed the opportunity of supplying a 
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parallel study of “simplicity” (which should involve the whole 
question of “art” and “nature’’) and of surveying the total 
poetic performance of Collins in the light of these and other 
ideas current in the period. This would also have provided a 
far surer foundation for Part m1 than any Mr. Ainsworth has 
managed to lay. In the rather perfunctory closing chapters on 
“Qualities ‘Descriptive and Allegoric’” and “Failures and 
Achievement,” it is not the historian but the critic that is at 
fault. One receives no clear impression of Collins the poet and 
little aid in understanding him. It is the case of Collins the man 
over again. The quality of his imagination and emotion, the 
adequacy of his dominant modes of image and of pattern to 
the experiences which he is seeking to record, the series of ex- 
periments to which the poems bear witness, the conditioning 
state of English poetry, the reasons, psychological, aesthetic, 
and historical, for achievement and failure: these fundamental 
questions are scarcely even raised. 

Part 1, “Sources and Influences,”’ differs in method, and is 
much more valuable. In the chapter on the Classics Mr. Ains- 
worth brings us some welcome new light on Collins’s classical 
reading, before turning to a more exhaustive account of the 
influence of Milton, Pope, and Dryden, the Elizabethans, and 
Collins’s contemporaries, especially Thomson. In the chapter on 
the “Literature of History and Travel” he repeats, sometimes 
with more detail, investigations already undertaken regarding 
Salmon, Martin Martin, and Waldron, but adds the new fact 
of Salmon’s influence upon the Ode to Liberty. Of Part 1, as a 
whole, it may be said that the conclusions seem uniformly sound, 
though the citations vary markedly in value and conviction— 
and in the degree of tact evinced. The tendency to the merely 
mechanical is very evident in the Appendix devoted to Milton, 
where Mr. Ainsworth “grasps the eel of science by the tail’— 
in the shape of Prendergast’s Concordance. The method of the 
commentary—by subject instead of by poem—has the defect 
of its merits: these chapters tell us with what materials the 
poet’s imagination worked, not the manner of its working. 

In Part m1, ‘Collins and the Romantic Movement,” one is 
disquieted, but hardly surprised, to find no general charac- 
terization of the period in which Collins’s influence became 
operative. Mr. Ainsworth evidently shares in one point the 
opinion of the English scholar who commences the worst book 
on Romantic poetry ever written by jauntily remarking that 
everyone knows what Romanticism is. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Mr. Ainsworth is on ground already fairly exhaustively 
searched. But when he reaches the great Romantics he finds a 
good deal of interesting new evidence. To the minor poetry of 
his period he pays perhaps too little attention, missing the Della 
Cruscans, Sir William Jones, Thomas Dermody, William Taylor, 
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Frank Sayers, Kirke White, Henry Neele, and others. Nor does 
he trouble to investigate the many imitations of the Ode to 
Evening (already listed) or of the Oriental Eclogues (some of 
them listed in R. F. Jones’ admirable “Eclogue Types,” which 
Mr. Ainsworth appears to have overlooked). Yet it might be 
argued that the minor poetry in its cumulative evidence is his- 
torically not less significant than Collins’s slender influence in 
forming the great Romantics. 

Poor Collins is a useful, for the serious student an indis- 
pensable book. But its method—“something between an essay 
and a commentary,” a biography and a bibliography, a set 
of annotations and a critical and historical appraisal—is not 
altogether satisfactory. There would have been much to com- 
mend a simpler and more austere design: (1) Notes on the 
poems; (2) a bibliography, into which much of the detailed evi- 
dence, collected in Part 11, could with profit have been thrown; 
and (3) an essay in interpretation, based on the matter in (1) 
and (2). Freed from the obligation of weaving a mass of not 
always significant detail into a patterned whole, the essay could 
seriously have faced the problems of personality, historical rela- 
tions, and aesthetic value, and could have treated them with a 
far firmer touch. Mr. Ainsworth has been too busy shaping his 
intractable matter—and on occasion padding it out—into a 
book. The result is a very useful and not unreadable volume; 
but hardly the final word on Collins which we need, based on 
exhaustive study and documented by the evidence, set forth 
without literary flourishes, as it might have been in the first 
and second divisions mentioned above. 

A. S. P. WoopHOUSE 

University College, Toronto 


Tue INFLUENCE OF Low DuTCH ON THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
By E. C. Llewellyn. Publications of the Philological Society, 
x11. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1936. Pp. xii+233. 


The author of this work has collected his words from the 
pages of the Oxford English Dictionary. The form and the mean- 
ings given of words which are considered to be loans or possible 
loans are those heading the articles in the OED. In considering 
the considerable body of words which have come into Eng- 
lish from Dutch or Low German in the modern period that may 
be all that is needed. But for those words that may have been 
borrowed in the Middle English period we should in all cases 
have had the forms of the words as they appear in the earliest 
recorded occurrences in English; only when we have these are 
we likely to have before us the material on which a well-con- 
sidered judgment can be formed. 
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The author says in the Introduction that he has been “as 
inclusive as possible.” ““Words which were never really natural- 
ized, and those recorded but once, have not been excluded” 
(p. iii). Words which have been borrowed from the Dutch in 
the East and the West Indies, and in Guiana, and those bor- 
rowed from Africaans are listed; and also words borrowed from 
Dutch in America. He wishes apparently to determine the ex- 
tent of “Low Dutch” influence in England as reflected in the 
vocabulary of British English. Africaans words in English may 
then properly be included; but if the source of a word is Ameri- 
can Dutch, the place and date of its first appearance would have 
had to be investigated before being included. Most such words 
were first used here in America; many of them are rather late. 
It would seem that they are, for the most part, evidences of 
American influence upon British English, and not at all evi- 
dences of Dutch influence in England. 

Similar is the case of the Dutch-French element in English, 
except for the fact that here the language of immediate origin 
is given. If one is searching for linguistic evidences of cultural 
influence the language of immediate origin is what we are in- 
terested in; we are not concerned with the ultimate origin or 
source of the word. Early French borrowed words from Middle 
Dutch in great number, and many of these entered English in 
the Middle English period. Such are fitchew (1394), “fur of the 
polecat”’; marten (1422), “fur of the marten’”’; and staple (1423), 
“a kind of exporting station licenced by royal authority.” All 
these are indicated to be directly of OF origin. The last appears 
in Anglo-French as estaple and in Anglo-Latin as stapula; the 
source is OF estaple, “emporium,” the word and the institution 
belong under the influence of French language and French cul- 
ture on English. The ultimate source of the word is Middle Low 
German stapol, stapel, “platform,” “stocks for shipping,’ which 
appears in MDu as séapel. 

On the other hand originally French words which have 
passed into Dutch and later were borrowed into Middle English 
are rightly included here, if the fact of borrowing is shown. 

An inclusion of a French loan because of a possible MDu 
influence in a variant spelling of it is given on p. 154: “Plaghe, 
‘to afflict with plague’; Caxton’s spelling plaghe was from MDu 
plaghen.”’ In view of the state of English spelling at the time 
I must doubt this. And even if true I should not have included 
the word. Equally inadmissible is palster (p. 154), about which 
we are told: “Palster, ‘a pilgrim’s staff’; ad... MDu. and Du. 
palster, ‘stick with iron pike, pilgrim’s staff’; cf. OE palsir, 
palster, ‘spike’ (!).’”’ There are quite a number of similar con- 
clusions: cf. bale, p. 44, tallow, p. 46, spar, p. 46, skeg, p. 75, 


1 Ad. abrev. for ‘adopted from.’ 
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skink, p. 201, swift, “to tighten by means of ropes drawn taut,” 
p. 79, rafter, p. 47, etc. There are many other cases in which the 
derivation offered must, for other reasons, be pronounced dubi- 
ous. E.g., the word osmund (ME osemund, 1280), “a superior 
quality of iron imported from the Baltic,’ which is held to be 
from MLG osemunt on account of the ose (p. 46).2 But LG 
osemunt is from Old Swedish osmunds-iern. Since the North 
Germans adopted the Gothlandic term shortening it to osemunt, 
one does not see why the English should not have independently 
adopted the Gothlandic word and shortened it to osmund, es- 
pecially in view of the history of trade in osmund; for iron was 
imported by Gothlanders to England as early as the thirteenth 
century.® 

In spite of the strictures here made upon this book (and 
similar things are to be found on well-nigh every page in the 
lists), Llewellyn’s work will be found to be useful to the discern- 
ing student. Good are the historical discussions in Chapter 1: 
“Intercourse through War and Mercenary Service’’; Chapter 
m1, “Intercourse through Trade between Britain and the Low 
Dutch Countries”; Chapter rv, “Intercourse between English 
and Low Dutch on the Sea”’; and Chapter xm, ‘‘The Influence 
of Low Dutch on the English Vocabulary of Science, Literature, 
and Art.” In all these domains of activity Dutch and Low Ger- 
man left a definite impress on the English language. Also in the 
vocabulary of agriculture (Chapter viz), land reclamation 
(Chapter vim), and crafts and manufactures (Chapter x1), 
English contains many terms borrowed from the same sources.‘ 

Georce T. FLom 


DaNSK TEATERKRITIK. Frederik Schyberg. Gyldendal. K¢ben- 
havn. 1937. 396 pp. 


At the age of thirty-two, Frederik Schyberg is one of the out- 
standing literary scholars and critics in Denmark. He is the 
author of Moderne Amerikansk Litteratur (1930), which the 
American Mercury pronounced better than any similar work in 
English; a translation of Leaves of Grass; and the best biography 


? This is not a valid test in such a case. 

* The LG osemunt appears first about 1400 (p. 46). 

* There is an Index of ca. 1340 words. All words discussed as probable or 
possible borrowings from Dutch, Flemish, or Low German are included, even 
those words, which the author decides are probably native English or Norse, are 
listed. Most of the words which the author holds ‘may be’ from Low Dutch are 
doubtful. If these words are deducted from the list we shall still have, I estimate, 
ca. 1000 words of LD origin in English; for the most they are of the period 1350- 
1900. 
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of Walt Whitman (1933) since Bliss Perry’s (1905). Formerly 
theatrical critic for the Berlingske Tidende, he is now on Politi- 
ken, the famous liberal journal which also employs the great 
Johannes Jensen. 

Denmark is probably second only to France in literary 
criticism. So small that her own literary output is meager, 
though frequently very high in quality, her scholars and critics 
turn naturally to the study of world literature, as witnessed by 
Georg Brandes, Heiberg, Jensen, Vedel, Vilhelm Andersen, and 
now Schyberg himself. In fact, Dansk Teaterkritik shows plainly 
the influence of the English, French, German, and Russian 
literature on Danish drama and criticism. Schyberg says that 
theatrical criticism in Denmark shows the development of 
Danish taste, but his book also records, like a barometer, the 
evolution of the theatre in Europe, from the classic taste of the 
theatrical critic Rosenstand-Goiske (Moliére, Holberg), through 
the German taste of Rahbek (Lessing, Iffland), Heiberg’s 
French taste (Scribe, Delavigne), Clemens Petersen’s Norse 
taste (Bjgrnson), Edvard Brandes’s new French taste (Dumas, 
Henry Becque), to Sven Lange’s Russian taste (Strindberg, 
Chekov). European social history is also recorded in Danish 
theatrical criticism, for it is significant that this criticism began, 
early in the eighteenth century, with “the conquest of the new 
theater by the middle class” and the rise of the civic theater. 
And the impulse came from England (Shakespeare renascence) 
and France (Diderot). 

Schyberg differentiates between “dramatic” (i.e., literary) 
and “theatrical” criticism. The former is more concerned with 
the text, the latter with the stage production. Thus Georg 
Brandes was a literary and dramatic critic, his brother Edvard 
a theatrical critic. Although there is sound theory in Hamlet’s 
advice to the players, theatrical criticism proper may be said 
to date from Riccoboni’s L’Art du Thédire (1749), though 
Diderot was formulating his theories at the same time, and 
Lessing’s Beytrage appeared in 1750. 
b= Dansk Teaterkritik ostensibly terminates with 1914, but the 
final chapter was written with contemporary problems in mind, 
for Schyberg says that today theatrical criticism has reached 
a stalemate, due in part to the nihilistic career of naturalistic 
drama and criticism (he especially blames Sven Lange), in part 
to the confusion between the province of the “films” and the 
“theater”; thus he ends his book with a plea for a new L’Art 
du Thédtre. Perhaps Schyberg’s lucid account and his clear 
statement of the problems may help prepare the way. Mean- 
while his own contributions will be eminently worth observing. 

Gay WILSON ALLEN 
Bowling Green State University 
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"La GERUSALEMME LIBERATA” NELLA INGHILTERRA DI SPEN- 
seR. Alberto Castelli. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1936. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, vol. xx.) 


In his introduction Mr. Castelli quotes the opinion of E. K. 
Chambers that the search for sources and influences which has 
been the motivation of modern scholarship ‘‘is surely the least 
important thing about (a poem)” (p. v). The author mildly 
takes up the gauntlet against this antagonistic Crocean doctrine 
when he states the purpose of his study: “In this work will be 
attempted a research into this spiritual correspondence, into 
the development which it had when the spirit of English men of 
letters of the Elizabethan period came into contact with Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered” (p. vii). Limited to epic poetry, Castelli’s 
monograph extends from the year 1597 to 1624, when the second 
edition of the completed translation of Tasso’s epic appeared. 

From the first chapter in which he presents a rapid and 
general survey of Italian influence in England during the 
Renaissance, referring only summarily to Tasso, he passes to a 
study of the Gerusalemme and the Faerie Queene. Here the 
author does little more than print material which can be found in 
any recent annotated edition or critical study of Spenser, as 
we may see by the author’s all-too-frequent quotations. Passages 
in the Faerie Queene which were either directly or indirectly in- 
spired by the Gerusalemme have been pretty carefully recorded 
and Mr. Castelli offers no new material of importance. He has 
fallen, too, into several errors in his footnotes. On page 20, for 
example, the reference to the Faerie Queene, 1, iii, 13, does not 
correspond to the verses quoted in the text; the same is true of 
footnote (1) on page 21. Footnote (3) on page 23 should be 
F. Q., 1, iv, 14, and footnote (1) on page 29 should read Ger. 
Lib. tv., 94. 

Mr. Castelli presents several parallels which seem a little 
too extended and which do not appear in the recent edition of 
the Faerie Queene published by the Johns Hopkins Press (which 
the author has not consulted). They are not important enough 
to discuss here, but they do bring up the heated question as to 
just how far we may go in claiming one passage as the source of 
another, particularly where poetic fantasy is concerned, and 
where the circumstances affecting composition are not directly 
comparable. See, for example, the citations in footnotes (3) and 
(4) on page 20, and in footnotes (2) and (3) on page 23, hitherto 
unremarked by annotators. Mr. Casteili seems at times a little 
too anxious to discover sources. 

The chapter on Tasso and Spenser is of utmost importance in 
the development of Tasso’s influence among Spenser’s con- 
temporaries because, as the author ably points out, the latter 
obtain most of this material through the Faerie Queene. This 
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being true, it is disappointing that Mr. Castelli should not have 
delved more deeply into the use to which Spenser put passages 
and inciden‘s from the Gerusalemme and into how they make 
evident various aspects of Spenser’s philosophy. Because of the 
preponderant influence of Ariosto, this is a subject which has 
not yet been adequately treated, yet which merits attention. 
B. E. Davis, in his Edmund Spenser (Cambridge University 
Press, 1933), has several enlightening paragraphs on Tasso and 
Spenser scattered throughout his book, but unfortunately 
nothing in detail. Mr. E. K. Chambers would probably condone, 
perhaps even recommend, source-hunting scholarship with such 
a purpose in view. 

The author’s study of Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton, 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher and William Browne, while some- 
what more original in material, is still marked by vague generali- 
ties and useless wanderings among euphuism and other topics 
with which Tasso has no connection whatsoever. What limited 
material from Tasso is to be found among the poets here treated 
points almost inevitably back to the Faerie Queene, but here also 
the author fails to consider the especial elements of poetry or 
philosophy which Tasso brought to them, steeped though they 
be in Spenserianism. Somewhat better are Castelli’s compari- 
sons of the translations of the Gerusalemme by Carew and Faire- 
fax and the survey of Elizabethan literary criticism bearing upon 
the Gerusalemme, although here again Mr. Castelli does little 
but quote others. 

The absence of a bibliography and index are regrettable, and 
also the fact that the author did not use the excellent compre- 
hensive edition of the Faerie Queene edited by Professors Green- 
law, Osgood and Padelford. I might remark that even in this 
remarkable work, one finds very little about Tasso, except 
where the sources of individual passages are summarily noted. 
Perhaps it is true that “no one has yet found the rule which 
(Spenser’s) vision of life teaches here, the credo of his religion, 
the spirit of his philosophy, the soul which moves across all his 
pages” (p. 15), and Mr. Castelli unfortunately does not help 
us discover any portion of it. Whereas Mr. Castelli in developing 
his laudable purpose might have shed interesting light upon 
Spenser and his contemporaries, he has done little more than 
make observations already recorded. 

R. W. BALDNER 
Northwestern University 


SPoRTING Books IN THE HuntTINGTON LiBRaRy. Compiled by 
Lyle H. Wright. San Marino, California, 1937. viii+132. 


Although this list was “compiled as a guide to the books 
of sports and recreations in the Huntington Library” and was 
designed to meet the needs of researchers in that rare and ex- 
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tensive collection, it should prove a convenient first reference 
work for all others whose interests may lead them into this 
field of literature. Ranging from English incunabula to recent 
works, American as well as English, the list, in the majority of 
instances, contains entries of all editions of such well-known 
authors as Dame Juliana Berners, Ascham, Turberville, Arthur 
Saul, Blundeville, Markham, Simon Latham, Walton, Bewick, 
Henry Thomas Alken, and others. Hardly less impressive are the 
limited and extra-illustrated editions and such ephemeral items 
as early playing cards, broadsides, and periodicals. Continental 
works not in English and “books of travels, voyages, explora- 
tions, military training, and the like, have been excluded, al- 
though they usually give incidental information relative to 
sports and recreations.” Items relating to duelling, which, Mr. 
Wright tells us, were added, with some question as to their 
place in such a list, after the compilation was under way, and 
which consequently may not be complete, seem to me to be as 
relevant here as works of natural history or ornithology “giving 
descriptions of game animals or game birds.” 

Of the 1344 entries comprising the list, 950 represent special- 
ized books (of which, incidentally, 221 fall under “Angling’’), 
216 stand for general works treating more than one sport or 
recreation, and the remaining 178 are arranged under the follow- 
ing heads: unclassified; bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc.; biographies; fiction; historical; periodicals. The 
number of general works might have been slightly enlarged by 
including such additional courtesy books or works on education 
as have significant treatments of sports and recreations. One 
wonders why, for example, Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman was 
included while Elyot’s Governour, the anonymous [nstitucion of 
a Gentleman, Mulcaster’s Positions, and James Cleland’s Instt- 
tution of a Young Noble Man were omitted. Since the use of books 
of this type is essential to any historical treatment of the various 
sports and recreations, the more significant of them should 
probably have a place among the general works in this list. For 
the early period Miss Ruth Kelso’s bibliography (which, inci- 
dentally, is not mentioned), appended to her Doctrine of the 
English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, Illinois, 
1929), and its classified index, would have suggested a few such 
titles. 

The excellent cross-references, the analyses of general works, 
and a full index provide the consultant with valuable aids to a 
command of the literature here represented. The care, the ac- 
curacy, the excellent bibliographical method employed, the 
printing, and the general appearance of this work make it 
worthy of the institution from which it has come. 

Vircit B, HELTZEL 


Northwestern University 
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Tue LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF BARRY CORNWALL. WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY RICHARD WILLARD ARMOUR 
Pu.D. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1936. 


Professor Armour, the author of a recent biography of Bar. 
Cornwall, has thought it worth while to reprint from the memoir 
of that poet which originally appeared in 1877 the section en- 
titled “‘Recollections of Literary Men.”’ He has, without any 
apparent reason, made a few transpositions, added a dozen 
pages from the “Biographical Notes” of the same volume, and 
supplied some small annotations of his own. These reminiscences 
of Procter were set down in his seventy-ninth year and refer 
almost exclusively to the figures of the Romantic Age. Procter 
was casually acquainted with a great many of these, but the 
only important ones with whom he was very intimate were 
Lamb and Hazlitt. The most striking thing in these “Recollec- 
tions” is the passage in vindication of Hazlitt’s character and 
literary powers. The present volume is attractively printed, 
with only a few lapses from accuracy. At the bottom of p. 66 a 
sentence has dropped out: “He loved the first Napoleon beyond 
the bounds of reason.” 

JacoB ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 
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Dr. Theodore Maynard’s The Connection between the Ballade, 
Chaucer's Modification of it, Rime Royal, and the Spenserian 
Stanza (Washington: Catholic University of America, 1934) is 
no rule-of-thumb treatment of a metrical problem, but a con- 
sidered and thoughtful interpretation of the pertinent evidence. 
The opening survey of mediaeval metrics in atin, English, and 
French is perhaps an ill-advised effort to deal in short space with 
a large and complicated subject. The author has had to treat it, 
as he himself says, in “an extremely summary fashion.” From 
this point he is concerned in successive chapters with “The 
Ballade,’ “‘Chaucer and the Ballade,” ‘“‘The Italian Influence 
upon Chaucer,” ‘The Chaucerian Stanza or Rime Royal,” 
“Chaucer’s Influence upon his Successors,” and ‘‘The Forma- 
tion of the Spenserian Stanza.”’ What is of great interest here is 
the tracing of rime royal by way of his seven-line ballade stanza 
from a French variant of the ballade octave, and the question 
he raises about the chronology of Chaucer’s ballades. His point, 
in respect of Chaucer’s ballades, is that “‘the assignment of late 
dates to all of them is far from safe’’ (p. 62). Dr. Maynard would 
further derive from the ballade Chaucer’s decasyllabic line, dis- 
counting the weight usually given here to Italian influence and 
recalling Saintsbury’s observation that Chaucer for years before 
the Prologue to LGW had been writing heroic couplets at the close 
of each of his rhymes royal. When he comes to Spenser, the 
author after reviewing arguments for the derivation of the 
famous stanza from olftava rima and terzsa rima and after re- 
jecting the theory that it resulted from tagging an Alexandrine 
to the ‘‘“Monk’s Tale Stanza,” concludes that through fifteenth 
and sixteenth century efforts to develop a new stanza out of 
rime royale the tendency was in the Spenserian direction. The 
evidence here is not as abundant as we might wish, though we 
are glad to have the Scotch Chaucerians brought into the argu- 
ment. Finally, though it is true that we have no nine-line stanza 
in The Shepheardes Calender, the linked quatrains in April and 
November, particularly in Hobbinoll’s speeches in April, should 
be noted in any account of tendencies in the direction of the 
Spenserian stanza. 

H. S. V. J. 


In her Seasons and Months, Studies in a Tradition of Middle 
English Poetry (Paris: Librairie Universitaire, 1933) Dr. Rose- 
mund Tuve has investigated mediaeval descriptions of nature 
in various fields of literature and art with a view to tracing rela- 
tions, interrelations, and traditions. What she describes as the 
moving backward and forward of her argument and the im- 
possibility of forcing her ideas into “‘a logical scheme,” together 
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with the congestion of quotations and a somewhat mannered 
style combine to make this Bryn Mawr dissertation not quite 
easy reading. However, the main conclusions are clear enough. 
that many mediaeval writings on months and seasons, including 
calendars both ecclesiastical and pastoral, go back to Ovid and 
Virgil; that nature passages in the Carmina Burana, contrary 
to the common opinion, “‘spring from a more conscious poetic 
theory”’—that of the formal mediaeval rhetoric; that the typical 
English trend derives from the Secreta Secretorum; that the 
French lyric and courtly tradition is different in purpose and 
detail; and that all of these trends and traditions meet in 
Chaucer. Not the least interesting portions of Dr. Tuve’s study 
are those in which she compares the literary treatments of 
nature with the representations of mediaeval art. 
H. S. V. J. 


Professor Gordon Hall Gerould’s How to Read Fiction 
(Princeton Press, 1937) falls into six chapters dealing respec- 
tively with the following topics: ‘“‘The Variety of Prose Fiction,” 
“The Real and the Unreal in Fiction,” “Form in Fiction,” 
“Tdeas in Fiction,”’ “The Reader and the Author,” and “Why 
Read Fiction?” By a reéxamination of the common approaches 
to the subject and of the loose terminology of popular comment 
and criticism, the author has undertaken to teach the undis- 
criminating to discriminate. For example, those who carelessly 
speak of the realistic in fiction may now under Mr. Gerould’s 
guidance ask themselves whether what they precisely mean is 
“‘dimensional accuracy,” “actuality,” “heightened reality,” or 
“selective reality.” Though such terms may in the particular 
case be difficult to apply, they should induce, like much else in 
this sensible little book, the rare experience of thinking about 


novels. 
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In his edition of the Egils Saga Professor Sigurdur Nordal 
held that the author of this saga was none other than Snorri 
Sturluson, and he suggested that a certain Egill Halldorsson, 
who is mentioned once in Old Icelandic, was Snorri’s source. 
In a book entitled 4 Egils Haildorssonar og Egils Saga, Reyk- 
javik, 1937, pp. 38, Olafur Larusson now attempts to give sup- 
porting evidence of this view. He considers on p. 8 the early 
statement (in Sturlunga Saga), that Egill Halldorsson was de- 
scended in the direct male line from Skallagrim, and seeks in 
the following pages to establish the successive links in the 


genealogy. 
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London Mediaeval Studies is the title of a new annual edited 
by R. W. Chambers, F. Norman, and A. H. Smith, and issued 
at University College, London. Among the contents of this 
Part 1 of Volume 1 (this Part 1 being the 1937 issue) the following 
articles may here be mentioned: “The Beginnings,” by the 
late W. P. Ker; ‘‘Some Problems of the Hildebrandslied,” by 
F. Norman; “Incoherencies in the A- and B-Texts of Piers 
Plowman and their Bearing on the Authorship,” by R. W. 
Chambers; “‘Stress-Shifting in Place-Names,” by A. H. Smith; 
“Some Old High German Vowels in the Light of the Phoneme 
Theory,” by A. T. Hatto; “Siegfried’s Fight with the Dragon 
in the Edda and the Hiirnen Seyfrid,” by K. C. King, and 
“pidrikssaga and Eckenlied,” by W. E. D. Stephens. There are 
other excellent articles (pp. 138). We welcome heartily these 
studies which have been so auspiciously launched. ’ 


In a volume entitled Jndian Place-Names in Alabama, 
William A. Read deals with the origin and meaning of Indian 
eographic names in Alabama. As the author has “long been 
amiliar with a number of Indian dialects” (Preface), we should 
have here a trustworthy account of the names considered. The 
84-page volume is published at Baton Rouge, La., os 


In An A.B.C. of English Usage, by H. A. Treble and G. H. 
Vallins, American edition, 1937, an effort has been made to 
offer a digest of good usage from both sides of the Atlantic. The 
words are listed alphabetically. This convenient volume is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, New York. Price saa 














A NOTE: MODERN AMERICAN USAGE 


To the Editor of the Journal of English and Germanic Philology: 
DEaR SIR: 

I am grateful to you for the review of my Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage that appears in your July issue. I beg 
leave to point out, however, that in one instance your reviewer 
represents me as saying exactly the opposite of what I actually 
do say. He reports me as declaring that in America automobile 
is commonly referred to as motor-car, and he adds the comment 
that the word motor-car is so unusual in America that, if used, it 
attracts attention. My own statement in my Dictionary runs 
as follows: “In America automobile is commonly preferred to 
motor-car, the term which is in general use in England.” 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Horwiti 
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